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NOTICE OF SHELLEY, ' 

BT THE FIRST AMERICAN PUBLISHERS, 

(Frances Wright and JR. Z). Ousen*) 

If intellectual powers of the first order, if a disinterest- 
ednesp that was pushed almost to generous romance, if 
social virtues that endeared him to every one with whonoi 
he came in contact, if purity of heart and sweetness of ten> 
per and uprightness of life^f these entitle to a place 
among tlie amiable and the gifted and the noble-hearted, 
that place belongs to Percy Bysshs Shelley.. Bom 
and educated amidst the affluences of British aristocracy, 
cradled (so to speak) in orthodoxy and conformity and titled 
privilege, be was a democrat and a heretic. Hi^ fathe^ 
Sir John Shelley, disinherited him on account of his 'opi- 
nions, or rather of his honesty in expressing them ; and th'Q 
world continued a persecution against him for the same 
heinous crime ; a persecution which did not terminate wi)b 
Ins death, but pursued even the memory of one, whom 
mankind in the mass were too hypocritical to applaad, or 
perhaps too grojss to appreciate. He was arraigned, tn«t 
and convicted of heterodoxy ; and that was enough iQ jof- 
tify, in the world^s eyes, the murder of his reputatipn. . 

Yet the bitterest of his enemies dare not accuse him iof 
selfi-hness, of ingratitude, of unkindness, of any moral' de^ 
nnquency. His only offences were against orthodox opi- 
nions ;'hii crimes w;ere the crimes of conscieotioasneMs 
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the nme crnBes that bronghtto Socrates the bowl of hem- 
lock, and to Jesus, probably, the death of the cross. 

Let one who confesses himself to have been once eo 
ftrongij prejudiced against Shelley, as to have refused 
even to visit bim, sketch his character. We quote from 
L^HDOR, the well-known author of *' Imaginary Conner' 
Botians." 

** Shelley, at the gates of Pisa, threw himself between 
Byron and a dragoon, whose sword in bis indignation was 
lifted and about to strike. Byron told a common friend 
■ometime afterwards, that he could not conceive how any 
man living should act so. ' Do you know, he might have 
baeiLkilled 7 and there was every appearance that he would 
be !* The answer was : ' Between you and Shelley there 
is bat little similarity, and perhaps but little sympathy ; yet 
what Shelley did then, he would do again, and always.^- 
There is not a human creature, not even the most hostile, 
that he would hesitate to protect from injury at the immi- 
nent hazard of his life. And yet life, which he would throw 
forwaid so unguardedly, is somewhat more with him than 
with others ; it is full of hopes and aspirations, it is teem- 
ing with warm feelings, and it is rich and overrun with its 
own native, simple enjoyments. In him, every thing that 
ever gave pleasure gives it still, with the same freshness^ 
the same exuberance, the same earnestness to communi- 
cate aod share it.' * By heaven ! I cannot understand it!' 
cried Byron ; ' a ifian to run upon a naked sword for ano- 
ther !' Innocent and careless as a boy, Shelley possessed 
all tbie delicate feelings pf a gentleman, all the discrimina- 
tion of a scholar, and united in just degrees the ardour of 
the poet with the patience and forbearance of the philoso* 
pliar. . QisKQneroiity and charity went ftr beyond tboM of 
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Bj man, I b«Ii«Te» at present in eziflteBce. He wm noTar 
mown to apeak evil of an enemy, nnleas that enemy had 
lone lome grievous injustice to another : and he divided 
lis income of only one thousand pounds, wHh :the fallen 
nd afflieled* This is the man against whom mdch damor 
las been raised by poor prejudiced fools, and by those who 
ive and lap under their tables. This is the man whom, 
h>m one false story about his former wife, I had refused to 
iait at Pisa ! I blush in anguish at my prejudice and ib- 
astice, and ought hardly to feel it as a blessing or a conso- 
ation, that I regret him less than I should have done if I 
lad known him personally." 

As a poet, Shelley has been greatly and justly admired. 
There is much of original and sterling beauty in alt hla 
)oetical works. He may, indeed, with some reason, be 
axed, in common with many of the most admired among 
)oets, with obscurity and overstraining of the imagination. 
But there is so much of ji^eeming in the beautiful thoughti^ 
shaste images, and nobfe sentiments scattered through hia 
iroductions, that one forgets to dwell upon their blemishes, 

Yet, it is not as poet that Shelley's character appears in 
ti -fairest light. It is as a high-minded reformer, as an un** 
lending lover of truth, as an enthusiastic friend of human 
mprovement He was one of those pure beings who seem 
» be bom some ages before their time ; whose high aspi- 
rations after excellence scarcely belong to this generation. 
His poetic dreams had reference to that future — ^to use hfl' 
own beaatifal words^ 

When reason's voice, 
Loud as the voice of nature, shall have waked 
The nations : and mankind perceive, that vice 
Is discord, war, atid misery : that virtue 
Ja pM^, aiid happiness, and harmony ; 
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- Wben nan'fl matMirer nature than disdain 
The piaytbings of its childhood : kingly glare 
. Shaliiose its power tu dazzle : its authority 
Shall silently pass by : the gorgeous throne 
Shan stand unnoticed in the regal hall, 
Fatit falling to decay; whilst falsehood's trade 
Shall be as hateful and unprofitable 
At that of truth is now. 

He floiigfat to make a Heaven of Earth ; and truly if such 
as he only were the earth's inhabitants, we might have one. 
The little poem now republished, is especially valuable 
on account of the notes affixed to it. It has borne all the 
▼imlence of servile ciiticism ; and has come from the ordeal 
with even an increased popularity. Yet posterity alone 
will do ample justice to its merits. 
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I. 

Bow wonderfhl is Death ! 
Death and his brother Sleep f 
Onetpale as yonder waning moon 

With lips of lurid blae ; 
^e other, ^osy as the mom 

When throned on ocean's wa?e 

It blushes o*er the world ; 
Yet both 80 passing wonderfUl ! 

Hath then the gloomy Power 
Whose reicn is in me tainted sepulchrtf , 
Seized on her sinless soul f 
Most then that peerless form 
Which love and admiration cannot view 
Without a beating heart, those azare yeine 
Which steal like streams tAon^ a field of SBOW/ 
That lovely outline, which is fair 
As breaming marble, perish } 
Must putrefaction's breath 
Leave nothing of this heavenly sight 

But loathsomeness and ruin f 
Spare nothtnj;; but a gloomy theme, 
On which the lightest heart might moraUase 1 
Or is it only a sweet slumber 

Stealing o'er sensation, 
Which the breath of roseate moming 
Chaseth into darkness f 
Will lanthe wake acain, 
And give that faithful bosom joy 
Whose sleepless sphrit waits to eatoh 
light, filby ud mptim fi»tt her smile ? 
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Yes ! the will wake again, 
Altfaoogb her glowing limbs aie modonleiB; 

And silent those sweet lips, 

Once breathing eloquence 
That might have soothed a tiger's rage, 
Or thawed the cold heart of a conqueror. 

Her dewy eyes are closed, 
And on their lids, whose texture fine 
Scarce hides the dark blue orbs beneath. 

The baby Sleep is pillowed: 

Her ffoldfen tresses shade 

The bosom's stainless pride. 
Calling like tendrils bf the parasite 

Around a marble eolnmA. 

Hark ! whence that rasfaing sound? 

'Tis like the wond*rous strain 
That round a lonely roin swells, 
Which, wandering on the echoing shore. 
The enthusiast hears at evening : 
'Tis softer than the west wind's sigh : 
'Tis wilder than the unmeasured notes 
Of that strange lyre whose strings 
The genii ofthe breezes sweep : 

Those lines of rainbow light 

Are like the moonbeams when they faU 
Throngjh some cathedral window, but tne teists 

Are such as may not find 

Comparison on earth. 

Behold the chariot of the Fairy Queen ! 
Celestial coursers paw the unyiekling air; 
Their filmy pennons at her word they fhrl^ 
And stop obedient to the reins of Ught: 

These the Queen of Spelb drew in. 

She spread a charm around the spot, 
And leaninc meeful from the ethereal cu*, 

Long did she gaze, and silently, 
Upon the slumbering maid. 



Ob ! not tfaevisioned poet in fais df atini» ' 
WbeiisilTaij ctondi fe>t tkriinf htht jriidM»d hmin, 
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When eTerj eight of 1^ve)3r> wildy aDcl griod • ■ | 
Astonishes, enraptures, elevates, • ■' > • ' 

When fancy, at a ff lance,- eombines ^ 
The wondrous ana the beantifnl,*-> ■ • : - •'. 
So bright, so ihir, so wild a sha||e 
Hath ever yet beheld, 
As that whieh reined the coaners of the air, 
And poured the magjc of hergai^ 
Upon the maiden's sl^^p. •' ' . ' ' ■ 

The broad and yellow tnobn ' . '.' ' ^ '•'.'. . 

Shone dimly through her form — ' "\ . ' . * 
That form of faultless symmetry; T'.^i 

The pearly and pellucid ear " '** 

Moved not the moonlight's line : 

'T was not an earthly pageant : 
Those who had looked upon the sigh^ '/' . ...^ , . 

Passing all human glory, ■ i*. oi. 

Saw not the yellow moon. 

Saw not the mortal scene, 

Heard tiot the night- wind's rush, 

Heard not an earthly sound, . 

Saw but the fairy pageant. 

Heard but the heavenly strains 

That filled the lonely dwelling. 

The fairy's frame was sli^ht^ yon ^rousdpiui,, ; 
That catches but, the palest tinge' of even, . ' ' -y 
And which the straimng ey^ can hardlv seize. .; ', y 
When melting into eastern twijight's shiadow, ' 
Where scarce so thin, so slight; out the fair.ituj ; 
That gems the glitterine coronet of mora» ■ . . 
Sheds not a light so mild so powerful . 
As that which bursting from tiie Fairy's form, 
Spread a purpureal h^lo roun^ the ^cenOj, 

let with an undulating motion, ' 

Swayed to hj9rpatlinegra(^ttiljr. ' 

From her celestial ear .' .. 

The Fairy Queen de&beh^H ' '-'. 

And thrice she waived her WAtol V* ' '■ ': , 

Gilded with-wrMtteiif'&iiMitti'''' '■'""'"* '" 
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Mowed with the BBWvhig air» 
And the dear dhrer tonetr 
At thiM the spoke, were mdi 
Ae ere onheara b/ all but gifted ear. 

FAmr. 

Stan ! jonr balmiest inflneoee abed ! 
Elements joar wrath saspend ! 
Sleep, Ocean, in the roekr boanda 
That joirele thy domain r 
Let not a breath be seen to stir 
Aroand yon grase-grown min*s height^ 
Let even the restless gossamer 
Sleep on die moveless anr ! 
Souiof lanthe! then, 
lodged alone worthy of the envied boon. 
That waits the good and the sincere ; that waits 
Those who have stroMled, and with resolute will 
Yan(|aished earth's pnde and meanness, burst the ehaine 
The icy chains of custom, and have shone 
The day-stars of their age! — Soul of lantfae 1 
Awake ! arise ! 

Sudden arose 
lanthe's soul ; it stood 
All beautifbl in naked poritv. 
The perfect semblance of its Bodily frame 
Instinct with inexpressible beauty and graee, 
Each stain of earthliness 
Had passed away, it re-assumed 
Its native dignity, and stood 
Immortal amid ruin. 

Upon die couch the body lay 

Wrapt in the depth of slumber ; 
Ita features were fixed and meanlnj^aw, 

Yet animal life was there, 
And every organ yeC performed 
Ita oatnru fnnttioiii : ^twai b iidit 

lobiWdteMrtfdMd. 
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The selfsame Imeacmenti, the same 
Marks of idRotity vtrere there : 
Yet, oh, how differeht ! one aspires to heaVen, . ■ \ 
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And ever-cbazi|fing, ever rising Still, ' :' 

Wantons in en(!|les8 being.. 
The otheri for a time the unwilling sport ! . 

or circumstance and passion, strugsles on ; ' . 
Fleets through its sad duration rapidlj : 
Then, like an useless and worn out machine. 

Rots, perishes, and passes. 

PAIRT. 

Spirit ! , who has dived so deep ; 
Spirit i ' who has soared so high | 
Thou the fearless, thoa the mild/ . 
Accept the boon thj worth hath earned,. 
Aseend the car with me. 

SPIRIT. 

Do I dream ? Is this new feeling 
But a visioned ghost of slumber ? 

If indeed I am a soul, 
A free, a disembodied soul. 

Speak again tome* 

FAXRT. 

I am the Fairy Mab : to me 'tis given 
The wonders of the human worid to ke^pt 
The secrets of the imnSeasurable past, 
In the unfailing consciences of men, 
Those stem, unflattering chroniclers, I find t 
The future, from the causes which arise * 
In each event, I gather: not the sting 
Which retributive memory implants 
In the hard bosom of the selfish man; 
Nor that eztatic and extflting throb 
Which virtue's votary fbels when he:0dins op 
Th« thooghts and aetioiiB o£a wirihqpent di]r 
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An nnforMeen, nnrefiitered hj me : 
And it is jet permitted me, to rend 
The veil of mortal frailtj, that the apirit 
Clothed in ite ehangelen parity, may imow 
How soonest to aecompliah the great end 
For which it hath its being, and may taste 
That peace which in the end all life will share* ' 
This IS the meed of rirtoe ; happy sool. 
Ascend the car with me ! 

The chains of earth's immurement 

Fell from Ianthe*8 spirit ; 
They shrank and broke uke bandages of straw 
Beneath a wakened giant's strength. 
. Bhe knew her glorious change. 
And felt, in apprehension uncontrolled, 

New raptures opening round; 
Each day-dreaita of her mortal life, 
Each frenzied vision of the slumbers 

That closed each well-spent day. 

Seemed now to meet reality. 

The Fairy and the Soul proceeded; 
The silver clouds disparted ; 
And as the car of magic tney ascended, 
Again the speechless muste swelled^ 
Again the coursers of the air, 
Unfurled their azure pennons, and the dueen 
Shaking the beamy reins 
Bade them pursue their way. 

The magic car moved on. 
The night was fair, and countless stars 
Studded heaven's dark blue vault, — 

Just o'er the eastern wave 
Peeped the first faint smile of mom :-^ 
The magic ear moved on — 
From the celestial hoofe 
The atmosphere in flaming spaiUes flew. 

And where the burning wheels 
Eddied above the mountains loftiest peak, 
Wie tme datowftf li g limin g. 
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Now it flew far above m rock, 
' The Qtmost verge of earth, 
The rival of the Aadea, whose dark braw 
Lowered o'er the silver sea. 

Far* iar below, the ehariofs path,! 

Calm as a slumbering babe, 

Tremendous Ocean lay. 
The mirror of its stillness showed 

The pale and wyiing stars, 

The chariot's fie^ track, 

And the grey light of mom 

Tinging those fleecy clouds 

That canopied the dawn. 
Seemed it that the chariot's way 
Lay through the midst o^ an immense coneavo, 
Radiant with million constellations, tinged 
With shades of infinite ootonr. 
And semi-circled with a belt 

Flashing incessant meteors. . ' 

The magic car moved on. 

As they i^proached their goal 
The coursers seemed to gather speed; 
The sea no longer was distinguished : earth 
Appeared a vast and shadowy sphere ; 

The son's unclouded orb 

Rolled through the black concave ; ^ 

Its rays of rapid light 
Parted around the chariot's swifter course, 
And fell like ocean's feathery spra^ = 

Dashed from the boilinif siir|e 

Before a vessers prow. 

The magic car moved on. 

Earth's distant orb appeared 
The smallest iight that twinkles in the hoivia f • 

Whilst round the choriot's way ■ 
Innumerable systems rolled, 
And countless spheres diffased 

An ever varymg glory. 
It was a sight of wonder ; aomo 
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Were honied like Ae ereneBt naooA } 
Some shed a mild and nlver beam 
Like Heiperiif o'er the western sea ; 
Some dash'd athwart with trains of flaoM, 
Like worlds to death and ruin driven; 
Some shone like sans, tnd as the ohariot pasM^t 
Eclipsed all other light. 

Spirit of Natnre ! here, 
In this interminable wilderneip 
Of worlds, at whose immensi^^ 
Even soaring faney staggers. 
Here is thy fitting temple. ^ 

Yet not the lightest leaf 
That quivers to the passing breeSKe 
Is less instiaot with thee 1 
Yet not the meanest worm 
That lurks in graves and fattens on the deacl 
Less shares thy eternal breathy 
Spirit of Nature ! thou i 
Jixiperishable as this scene, 
Here is thy fitting temple. 



II, 

If solitude hath ever led thy stepa 
To the wild .ocean's echoing shore» 

And thou hast lingered there, 

Until the sun's broad orb 
Seemed resting oo the burnished wave. 

Thou must have marked the lines 
Of purple gold, that motionless 

Hung o*er the sinkiog sphere ; 
Thou most have marked the billowy elonda 
£dged with intolerable radiancy 

"Towering like rocks of jet 

Crowned with A diattond wieatli« 

And yet there b a moment, 

WheQ the lan'a UfhiH powl 
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Peeps like a star o'er oeean'a weeteni e4gc|» 
When those far clouds of feathery gold. 
Shaded with deepest purple, gleam . 
Like islands on a dark blue sea; 
Then has thy fancy soared above the earth. 
And furled its wearied wing 
Within the Faiiy's fane. ■ • 

Yet not the golden islands 
Gleaming in yon flood of light, 
Nor the feathery curtains . . | 

Stretching 'o*er the sun*s bright Qoucb, . 
Nor ttie burnished ocean waves 
Pftving that gorgeous dome, 
So fair, so wonderful a sight 
As Mab's ethereal palace could afford. 
Yet likest evening's vault that fairy hall ! 
As Heaven, low resting on the wave, it tptotJi^ 
Its floors of flashing light, 
Its vast and azure dome, ' 

Its fertile golden islands 
Floating on a silver sea ; 
Whilst suns their mingling beamings daited 
Through clouds of circumambient darkaess, 
And pearly battlements around 
Looked o'er the immense of heavefi. 
The mavjic car no longer moved. 
The Fairy and the Spirit 
Entered the Hall of Spells ; 
Those golden douos 
That rolled in glittering billows 
Beneath the azure canopy 
With the ethereal footsteps, trembled not ) 

The light and crimson mists, 
Floating to strains of thrilling melody 
Through that unearthly dwelling, 
Yielded to every movement of the will. 
Upon their passive swell the Spirit leaned, 
And, for the varied bliss that pressed around; - 
Used not the glorious privilege ■ 
Of TUtne and of wisdom. 
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Spirit! the Faity said, 
And pointed to the gorgeooi dome. 

This is a wondrous sight 
And mocks all hamaii grandenr; 
But, were it ▼irtue's only meed to dwell 
In a celestial palace, all resignied 
To pleasurable impulses, immured 
Witoin the prison of itself, the will 
Of changeless nature would be unfulfilled. 
Learn to make others happy. Spirit come ! 
This is thine high reward : — ^the past shall rise; 
Thou shalt behold the present ; I will teach 
The secrets of the future. 

The Fairy and the Spirit 
Approached the ovorhangmg battlements— 
JBelow lay stretched the universe ! 
Thf>P!e, fkr as the remotest line, ' 
That bounds imagination's flight, 
Countless and unending oH>s 
In mbzy motion intermingled. 
Yet still fulfilled immutably 
Eternal Nature's law. 
Above, below, around 
The circling systems formed 
A wilderness of harmony : 
Each with undeviating aim, 
In eloquent silence through the depths of space 
Pursued its wondrous way. . 
There was a litde light 
That twinkled in the misty distance : 
None but a spirit's eye 
Might ken that rolling orb ; 
None but a spirit's eye, 
And in no other place 
But that celestial dwelling, might behold 
Eaeh action of this earth's inhabitants. 

' But matter, space, and time 
In those e^rial mansions cease to act; 
And all-prevailing wisdom, when it reaps 
The harvest of its e^eellenfie, o'^rbonnos 
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Those obataclefl, of which vi earthlj BOal 
FeuB to aUempt the conqneit. . 

The Fauy pointed to the earth. 

Th?- Spirit^ inteilectaal eye 

Its kindred beings recognized. 
The thronging thousands to a passing view, 
Sermed like ah anthill's citizens. 

Hpw wonderful ! that even 
The passions, prejudices, interests, 
That, swayed the meanest being, the weaktouflli 

' That moves the finest nerve, 

And in one human brain 
Causes the faintest thought, becomes a link 
In the great chain of nature. 

Behold, the Fairy cried, 
Palmyra's ruined palaces .'— 

Behold ! where grandeur frowned ;. 

Behold ! where pleasure smiled; 
What now remains — ^tbe memory 

Of senselessness and shame— ^ 

What is immortal Uiere ? 

Nothing — it stands to tell 

A melancholy tale, to give 

An awful warning ; soon . -. 
Oblivion will steal silently 

The remnant of its fame. 

Monarchs and conquerors there 
Proud o'er prostrate millions trod — 
The earthquakes of the human race } 
Like them, forgotten when the mia 

That marks tlwir shock is past 

Beside the eternal Nile, 

The pyramids have risen. 
Nile shall pursue his chanffeless ^ay ^ ■ 

Those pyramids shall fiQl ; ■ ' 
Yea 1 not a stone shall stand to tell 

The spot whereon the^ stood ; 
Their very site shall be iorgotton;r 

As is tMir bnikiar'fl name i . 
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Behold fOQ fteril tpot ; 
Where now the wanderiiig Arab's tent 

Flaps in the desert blast 
There once old Salem's hanghty fane 
Reared hiffh to heaven its tboasand golden domef. 
And in me blashing face of day 
Exposed its shameful glory. 
Oh ! many a widow, ihany an orphan cursed 
The bnildin^ of that fiine; and many a father^ # 
Worn out with toil and slavery, implored 
The poormao*s God to sweep it from the etfth» 
And spare his children the detested taiik 
Of piling stone on stone, and poisoning 
The choicest days of life, ^ 
To soothe a dotard's vanity, 
There an inhuman and uncultured race 
Howled hideous praises to their Demon-God ; 
They rushed to war, tore from the mother's womb 
The unborn child,— old age and infancy 
Promiscuous perished; their victorious arms 
Lefl not a soul to breathe. Oh! they were fiends : 
But what was he that taught them that the God 
Of nature and benevolence had gi^en 
A special sanction to the trade of bfood f 
His name and theurs are fadinff, and the tales 
Of this barbarian nation, wbicn impostare 
Recites till terror credits, are pnrsmng 
Itself into forgetfuhiess. 

Where Athene, Rome, and Sparta stood, 
'There is a moral desert now: 
The mean and miserable hots. 
The yet more wretched palaces, 
Contrasted with those ancient fanes, • 
Now crumbling to oblivion ; 
The long and lonely colonnades, 
Through which the ghost of Freedom stalks 

Seem like a well-known tune, 
Which, in some dear scene we have loved to hear, 

Remembered no^ in sadness. 

Bat, oh 1 how oraeh tnoro ehanged. 
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How gloomier is tli« contrast 

Of haman AatOre there ! 
Where Socrates expired, a tyrant's slare, 
A coward and a fool, spreads death around— 

Then, shuddering meets bis own. 
Where Cicero and Antoninns lived, 
A cowled and hypocritical monk 

Prajs, curses, and deceiTes. 

Spirit ! ten thousand years 
Have scarcely past away, 
Since, in the waste where now the savage drinks 
His enemy's blood, and aping Europe's sons, 
Wakes the unholy song of war, 
Arose a stately city. 
Metropolis of the western continent : 

There, now, the mossy column-stone. 
Indented by Time's unrelenting grasp, 
Which once appeared to btave 
All, save its country's ruin ; 
There the wide forest scene, 
Rude in the uncultivated loveliness 

Of gardens long run wild, 
Seems, to the unwilling sojourner, whose steps 

Chance in that desert has delayed, 
Thus to have stood since earth was what it is. 

Yet once it was the busiest haunt, 
Whither as to a common centre, flocked 
Strangers, and ships, and merchandise: 
Once peace and freedom blest 
The cultivated plain : 

But wealth, that curse of man, 
Blighted the bud of its prosperity: 
Virtue and wisdom, truth and liberty, 
Fled , to return not, until man shall know 
That they alone can give the bliss 

Worthy a soul that claims 
Its kindred with eternity. 

There's not one atom of yon earth 

But once was living man; 
Nor the minntest drop of rain, 
2 
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That hangeth in iti thinn«flt tlwti, 
But flowed in human ▼eins;. 
And from the burning plaina 
Where Lybian monsters vellr 
From the mott gloomy glens . 
Of Greenland's snnlesa clime^ 
To where the golden fields 
Of fertile England spread 
Their harvest to the day, 
Thou canst not find one spot 
Whereon no city stood. 

How strange is hnman pride f 
I tril thee that those living things. 
To whom the fragile blade of grass. 

That springeth in the morn 

And perisheth ere noon, 

Is an unbounded world ; 
I tell thee that those viewless beingSr 
Whose mansion is the smallest particle 
Of the impassive atmosphere, 
Think, feel, and live like man; 
That their afiections and antipathies. 

Like his, produce the Laws 

Ruline their moral state ; 

And me minutest throb 
That through their frame diffuses 

The slightest, faintest motion, 

Is fixed and indispensable 

As the majestic laws 

That rule yon rolling orbs. 

The Fairy paused. The Spirit 
In cxstacy of admiration, felt 
All knowledge of the past revived; the events 

Of old and wondrous times, 
WJiich dim tradition interruptedly 
Teaches the credulous vulgar, were unfi^ded 
In just perspective to the view ; 
Yet dim from, their infinitude. 
The Spirit seemed to stand 
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High on an isolated pinnacle ; 
The flood of ages combating below, 
The depth of the unbounded univena 

Above, and all around 
Nature'! unchanging harmonj. 



IIL 

Fairy ! the Spirit said. 

And on the Queen of Spelli 

Fixed her ethereal eyes, 

I thank thee. Thou hast given 
A boon which I will not resign, and taught 
A lesson not to be unlearned. I know 
The past, and thence I will essay to glean 
A warning for the future, so that njan 
May profit by bis errors, and derive 

Experience from his folly ; 
For, when the power of imparting joj 
Is equal to the will, the human soiu 

Requures no other heaven. 

MIB. 

Turn thee, 8uri|assing Spirit! 

Much yet remains unscanned. . 

Thou knowest how great is man, 

Thou knowest his imbecility: 

Yet learn thou what he is; 

Yet learn the lofty destiny 

Which restless time prepares 

For every living soul. 
Behold a gorgeotis palace, that, amid 
Y«n populous city, rears its thousand towen 
And seems itself a city. Gloomy troops 
Of sentinels, in stern and silent ranks. 
Encompass it around: the dweller there 
Cannot be free and happy ; hearestthou not 
The curses of the fatherless, the groans 
Of those who havd no friend 7 lie puses on: 



\ 
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The Kinff, the wearer of a gilded chain 

That b'.ma his soul to abjectedness, the fool 

Whom coortiers nickname monarch, whilst a slave 

Even tu the basest appetites — that man 

Heeds not the shriek of penary : he smiles 

•At the deep curses which the destitute 

Mutter io secret, and a sullen joy 

Pervades his bloodless heart when thousands groan 

But for tboso morsels which his wantonness 

Wastes in unjoyous revelry, to save 

All that they love from famine : when he heara 

The tale of horror, to some ready-made face 

Of hypocritical assent he turns, 

Smothering the glow of shame, that spUe of hiiB, 

Flushes his bloated cheek. 



Now to the meal 
Of silenee, grandeur, and excess, he drags 
His palled, unwilling appetite. If gold, 
Gleaming aronnd, and numerous viands culled 
From every clime, could force the loading sense 
To overcome satiety-, — if wealth, 
The spring it draws from, poisons not, — or vice, 
Unfeeling, stubborn vice, converteth not 
Its food to deadliest venom ; then that king 
Is happy; and the peasant who fulfils 
His unforced task, when he returns at even, 
And by the blazing faggot meets again 
Her welcome for whom all bis toil is sped. 
Tastes not a sweeter meaL 



Behold him now 
Stretched on the gorgeons conch ; his fevered brain 
Reels dizzily awhile: But, ah ! too soon 
The slumber of intemperance subsides. 
And conscience, that undying serpent, calls 
Her venomous brood to their nocturnal task. 
Listen ! he speaks! oh, mark that frenxied eye— - 
Oh ! mark that deadly visage. 
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KINO. 

No cessation ! 
Oh ! must this last for ever ! Awful Death, 
I wish, yet fear to clasp thee ! Not one moment 
Of dreamless sleep ! O dear and b'essed peace, 
Why dost thou shroud thy vestal purity 
In penury and dungeons ? wherefore lurkest ^ 

With danger, death, and solitude ; yet shunn'st 
The palace I have built thee 7 Sacred peace ! 
Oh visit me but once, but pitying shed 
One drop of balm upon my withered soul. 

Vain man ! that palace is the virtuous heart, 

And peace defileth not her snowy robes 

In such a shed as thine. Hark! yet he mutters; 

His slumbers are but varied agonies, 

They prey like scorpions on the springs of life. 

There needeth not the hell that bigots frame 

To punish those who err: earth in itself 

Contains at once the evil and the cure ; 

And all-sufficing nature can chastise 

Those who transgress her law,r--ehe only knowi 

How justly to proportion to itib §auh 

The punishment it merits. 

Is it strange 
That this poor wretch should pride him in hiswMt 
Take pleasure in his abjectness, and hug 
The scorpion that eonsumes him 1 Is it strange 
That, placed on a conspicuous throne of thorns, 
Graspmgan iron sceptre, and immured 
Within a splendid prison, whose stern bounds 
Shut him nrom all that's good or dear on earth. 
His soul asserts not its humanity 7 
That Inan's mild nature rises not in war 
Against a king's employ i No — 'tis not strange. 
He, like the vulgar, thinks, feels, acts, and lives 
Just as his father did ; the unconquered powers 
Of precedent and custom interpose 
Between a kwg and virtue. Stranger yel^ 
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To those who know not natare, nor dedaee 
The future from the present, it piay seem, 
That not one slave, who suffers from the orlmes 
Of this unnatural being ; not one wretch, 
Whose ehildren famish, and whose nuptial bed 
Is earth's unpitying'bosbm, rears an arm 
To dash him from his throne ! 

Those gilded flies 
That, basking in the sunshine of a court, 
Fatten on its corruption ! — what are they 7 
The drones of the community : they feed 
On the mechanic's labor : the starved hind 
For them compels the stubborn glebe to yield 
Its unshared harvests ; and yon squalid form, 
Leaner than fleshless misery, that wastes 
A sunless life in the unwholesome mine, 
Drags out in labor a protracted death, 
To glut their grandeur; many faint with toil. 
That few may know the cares and woe of sloth. 

Whence, think'st thou, kings and parasites arose 7 

Whence that unuataial line of drones, who heap 

Toil and unvanquishable penury 

On those who build their palaces, and bring 

Their daily bread 7 ' From vice, black loathsome vice; 

From rapme, madness, treachery, and wrong ; 

From all that genders misery, and makes - 

Of earth this thorny wilderness ; from lust, 

Revenge, and murder And when reason's voice, 

Loud as the voice of nature, shall have waked 
The nations ; and mankind perceive that vice 
Is discord, war, and misery; — that virtue 
Is peace, and happiness, and harmony ; 
When man's maturer nature shall disdain > 
The .playthings of its childhood; — kingly glare 
Will lose its power to dazzle ; its authority 
Will silently pass by ; the gorgeous throne 
Shall stand unnoticed in the resal hall, 
Fut fidlinf t» docay ; whilst fauehood'a tnuk 
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Shall be as hatefal and anprofitable 
As that of truth is now. 

• 

Where is the fame 
Which the vain-glorioas mighty of the earth 
Seek to eternize? Oh! the faintest sound 
From Time's light footfall, the minutest wave ^ 

That swells the flood of ages, whelms in nothing 
The unsubstantial bubble. Aye ! to-day 
Stern is the tyrant's mandate, red the gaze 
That flashes desolation, strong the arm 
That scatters multitudes. To-morrow cornea ! 
That mandate is a thunder-peal that died 
In ages past; that gaze, a transient flash 
On which the midnight closed, and on that arm 
The worm has made his meal. 

The virtuous man, 
Who, great in his humility, as kings 
Are little in their grandeur ; he who leads 
Invincibly a life of resolute good, 
' And stands amid the silent dupMon-depths 
More free and fearless than thi^Drembling judge, 
Who, clothed in venal power, vainly strove 
To bind the impassive spirit; — when he falls, 
His mild eye beams benevolence no more ; 
Withered the hand outstretched but to relieve ; ^ 
Sunk reason's simple eloquence that rolled 
But to appal the guilty. Yes 1 the grave 
Hath quenched that eye, and death's relentless frost 
Withered that arm: but the unfading fame 
Which virtue hangs upon its votary's tomb; 
The deathless memory of that man, whom kings 
Call to their mind and tremble ; the remembrance 
With which the happy spirit contemplates 
Its well-spent pilgrimage on earth, 
Shall never pass away. 

Nature rejects the monarch, not the man ; 
The subject, not the citizen : for kings 
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And inbjerts, routaal foes, for ever play 
A losing game into each other's bands, 
Whose stakes are vice and misery. The man 
Of virtuous soul commands not, nor obeys. 
Power, like a desolating pestilence. 
Pollutes whatever it touches ; and obedience, 
Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 
Makes slaves of men, and, of the human frame, 
A mechanized automaton. 

When Nero, 
High over flaming Rome, with savage joy 
Lowered like'a 6end, drank with enraptured ear 
The shrieks of agonizing death, b^eld 
The frightful desolation spread, tud felt 
A new created sense within his soul 
Thrill to the sight, and vibrate to the sound ; 
Thinkest thou his grandeur had not overcome 
The force of human kindness? and, when Rome, 
With one stern blow, hurled not the tyrant down. 
Crushed not the arm red with her dearest blood, 
Had not submissive abjeotedness destroyed 
Nature's suggestiontl; 

Look on yonder earth : 
The golden harvest spring ; the unfailing sun 
Sheds light and life; the fiuits, the flowers, the treef 
Arise in due succession ; all things speak 
Peace, harmony, and love. The universe, 
In nature's silent eloquence, declares 
That all fulfill the works of love and joy, — 
All but the outcast man. He fabricates 
The sword which stabs his peace ; he cherisheth 
The snakes that knaw his heart; he raiseih up 
The tyrant whose delight is in his woe, 
Whose sport is in his agony. Yon sun. 
Lights it the great alone ? Yon silver beams, 
Sleep they less sweetly on the cottage thatch. 
Than on the dome of kings ? Is mother earth 
A step-dame to her numerous eons, who earn 
Her unshared gifb with unremitting toil ; 
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A mother only to tho^e paling babei 
Who, nursed in ease and luzary, make men 
The plajTthinf 8 of their babyhood, and mar, 
In self-important childishness, that peace 
Which men alone appreciate 7 

Spirit of Nature ! no f 
The pure difTosion of thy essence throbs 
Alike in every human heart. 

Thou, aye, erectest there 
Thy throne of power unappealable; 
Thou art the judge beneath whose j^od 
Man's brief and frail authority 
Is powerless as the wind 
That passeth idly by. 
Thine the tribunal which surpasseth 
The show of human justice, 
As God surpawes man. 

Spiritof Nature ! thou 
Life of interminable multitudes ; 

Soul of those mighty spheres 
Whose changeless paths thro' heaven's deep lUenee lie ; 
Soul of that smallest being, 

The dwelling of whose life 
Is one faint April sun-gleam ; — 
Man, like these passive things, 
Thy will unconsciously fulfilieth : 
Like theirs, his age of endless peace, 
Which time is fast maturing, 
Will swiflly, surely come ; 
And the unbounded frame, which thou perradesti 
Will be without a flaw 
Marring its perfect symmetry. 



IV. 

How beautiful this oight ! the balmiest sigh, 
Which vernal zephyrs breathe in evening*! emr, 
Were diicord to the speakinf quieiod* 
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Tint wrtpa this moTelcis wene. Heaven's eben vault* 

HlttiUled wiUi ttan aoutterably bright, 

Ttirouffh wh^ the moon's unclouded grandeur roUi, 

8eem« like a eanop)[ which love had spread 

To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hills, 

Kuhed in a garment oruntrodden snow ; 

Yen darkaome rooks, whence icicles depend, 

8oataiul««s that their white and glittering spirea 

l^iige not the moon's pure beam : yon castled ateep 

WhoM banner hangeth o*er the nme-worfi tower 

So idly, that rapt fancy deemeth it 

A metaphor ofji^ace ;~a*.l form a scene 

Where muning tfulitude might h>ve to lif^ 

Her soul above this sphere of eartlilinesa ; 

Where silence undisturbed might watch alone, 

80 eold, so bright, ao atill. 

The orb of dar, 
In southern dimes, oVr ocean's waveless field 
8inks sweetly smiling ; not the faintest breath 
Steals o'er the uuruflled deep; the clouds of eve 
KeAeet unmoved the lingering beam of day, 
And vesper's imsge on the western main 
Is beautifully stilK To<inorrow comes ; 
C?loud upon cloud, in dark and deepening mass, 
Koird o'er the blackened waters; the deep roar 
l)f distant thunder mutters awfully ; 
IVmpest unfolds its pinion o'er the gloom 
That shroudti tlie boiling sor^e ; the pitiless fiend, 
With all his winds and lightnings, tracks his prey; 
The torn deep yawns,— the vessel finds a grave 
Beneath its jagged gulf. 

Ah ! whence yop glare 
That fires the arch of heaven 7 — that dark red smoke 
lllotting the silver moon ! The stars are quenched 
In darkness, and the pure and spangling suow 
<ileams faintly through the gloom that gathers round! 
Hark to that roar, whose 8wif\ and deaf'ning peals 
In oountleaa echoes through the mountains ring, 
Sttrlltng pale midnight on her starry throne 1 
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Now swells the intermingling din ; the jar 
Frequent and fVightful of the bursting bomb ; 
The falling beam, the shriek, the groan, th^ shout, 
The ceaseless clangour, and the rush of men 
Inebriate with rage : — loud and mf>re loud 
The discord grows; till pale death shuts the scene. 
And o'er the conqueror and conquered drawe 
His cold and bloody shroud. Of all the men 
Whom day's departing beam saw blooming there, 
In proud and vigorous health ; of all tlie hearts 
That beat with anxious life at aunset there, 
How few survive, how few are beating now i 
All is deep silence, like the fearful calm ' 
That slumbers in the storm's portentous pause ; 
Save when the frantic wail of widowed love 
Comes shuddering on the blast, or the faint moan ~ 
With which some soul bursts from the frame of clay 
Wrapt round its struggling powers. 

The grey mom 
Dawns on tho mournful scene ; the sulphurous smok« 
Before the icy wind slow rolls away, 
And the bright beams of frosty morning dance 
Along the spangling snow. 'There tracks of blood 
Even to the forest's depth, and scattered arms, 
And lifeless warriors, whose hard lineaments 
Death's self could change not, mark the dreadful path 
Of the outsallying victors ; far behind, 
Black ashes note where their proud city stood. 
Within yon forest is a gloomy glen — 
Eiifih tree which guards its darkness from the day. 
Waves o'er a warrior's tomb. 

I see thee shrink 
Surpassing Spirit !^-wert thou human else T 
I see a shade of doubt and horror fleet 
Across thy stainless fefftures ; yet fear not; 
This is no unconnected misery. 
Nor stands uncaused, and irretrievable. 
Man's evU nature, that apology 
Whish kings who rale, and cowards who crouch, set up 
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For their unnqmbered crimes, sheds not the blood 
Which desolates the discord-wasted land. 
From king^ and prie«its, and btatesnven, war arofe. 
Whose safety is man's deep unbettered woe, 
Whose grandeur his debasement. Let the axe 
Strike at the root ; the poison-tree will fail ; 
And where its venomed exhalations spread 
Ruin, and death, and woe, where millions lie 
Quenching the serpent's famine, and their bonei 
Bleaching unburied in the putrid bl^st, ' 

A garden shall arise, in loveliness 
Surpassing fabled Eden. * 

Hath Nature's soul, 
That formed this world so beautiful, that spread 
Earth's lap with plenty, and life's smallest chord 
Strung to unchanging unison, that gave 
The happy birds their dwelling in the grove, 
That yielded to the wanderers of the deep 
The lovely silence of the unfathomed main, 
And filled the meanest worm that crawls in dust 
With spirit, thought, and love ; on Man alone, 
Partial in causeles!» malice, wantonly 
Heaped ruin, vice and slavery ; his soul 
Blasted with withering curses ; placed afar 
The meteor-happiness, that shuns his grasp; 
But serving on the frightful gulf to glare, 
Rent wide beneath his footsteps ? ^' 

Nature 7 — no ! 
Kings, priests, and statesmen, blast the human flower 
Even in its tender bud ; their influence darts 
Like subtle poison through the bloodless veins 
Of desolate society. The child, 
Ere he can lisp his mother's sacred name, 
Swells with the unnatural pride of crime, and lifts 
His baby sword even in a hero's mood. 
Tliis infant arm becomes the bloodiest scourge 
Of devastated earth; whilst specious names, 
Learnt in soi\ childhood's unsuspecting hoar, 
Serve as the sophiAna with whic»i raniihood dims 
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Bright reason's ny, and sanctifiei the tword 
Upraised to shed a brother's innocent blood. 
Let priest-led slaves cease to proclaim that maii 
Inherits vice and misery, when force 
And falsehood hang even o'er the cradled babe, 
Stifling with rudest grasp all natural good* 

Ah ! to the stranger-sonl, when first it peeps 
From its new tenement, and looks abroad 
For happiness and sympathy, how stern 
And desolate a tract is this wide world ! 
How withered all the buds of natural good! 
No shade, no shelter from the sweeping storms 
Of pitiless power ! on its wretched frame. 
Poisoned, perchance, by the disease and woe 
Heaped on the wretched parent whence it sprung 
By morals, law, and custom, the pure winds 
Of heaven, that renovate the insect tribes, 
May breathe not. The untaiuting light of day 
May visit not its longings. It is bound 
Ere it has life ; yea, all the chains are forged 
Long ere its being ; all liberty and love 
* And peace is torn from its defence lessness ; 

Cursed from its birth, even from its cradle doomed 
To abjectness and bondage ! 

Throughout this varied and eternal world 

Soul is the only element, the block 

That for uncounted ages has remained. 

The moveless pillar of a mountain's weight 

Is active* living spirit. Every grain 

Is sentient both in unity and part. 

And the minutest atom comprehends 

A world of loves and hatreds : these beget 

Evil and good: hence truth and falsehood spring: 

Hence wilt, and thought, and action, all the germs 

Of pain or pleasure, sympathy or hate, 

That variegate the eternal universe. 

Soul is not more polluted than the beams 

Of heaven's pure orb, ere round-their rapid lines 

The taint of eartb-bom atmospheres arise. 
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Man is of soal and body, formed for deedf 
Of high resolve, on fancy's boldest wing ' 
To soar unwearied, fbariesslv to turn 
The keenest pangs to peaeefulness, and taste 
The joys wbieh mingled sense and spirit yield. 
Or he is formed for abjectnessand woe. 
To grovel on the dunghill of his fears, 
To shrink at every sound, to quench the flafn« 
Of natural love in sensualism, to know 
That hour as blest when on his worthless days 
The frozen hand of death shall set its seal, 
Yet fear the cure, though hating the disease. 
The one is man that shall hereaAer be ; 
The other, man as vice has made him now. 

War is the statesman's game, the priest's delight. 

The lawyer's jest, the hired assassm's trade. 

And, to those royal murderers, whose mean thronei 

Are bought by crimes of treachety and gore, 

The bread they eat, the staff on which they lean. 

Guards, garbed in blood-red livery, 'surround 

Their palaces, participate the crimes 

That force defends, and from a nation's rage * 

Secures the crown, which all the curses reach, 

That famine, frenzy, woe, and penury breathe. 

These are the hired bravos who defend * 

The tyrant's throne — the bullies of his fear : 

These are the sinks and channels of worst vice» 

The refuse of society, the dregs 

Of all that is most vile: their cold hearts blend 

D.eceit witli sternness, ignorance with pride^ 

A 1 that is mean and villainous, with rage 

Which hopelessness of good and self^jontempt. 

Alone might kindle ; they are decked in weal&i, 

Honour, and power, then are sent abroad 

To do their work. The pestilence that stalks 

In gloomy triumph through some eastern land 

Is less destroyiug. They cajole with gold, 

And promises of fame, the thoughtless youth 

Already crushed whh servitude : he knows 

His wretchedness too late, and chensbcpi . . 
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Repentance Tor his rain, when bis dooai 

Is sealed in sold and blood ! 

Those too the tyrant serve, who, skilled to snare 

The feet of jasiice in the toils oflaw, ^ 

Stand, ready to oppress the weaker still ; 

And, right or wrong, will vindieate for gold, 

Sneering at public virtue, which beneath 

Their pitiless trea^ lies lorn and trampled, whera 

Honour sits smiling at the sale of truth. 

Then grave and hoary-headed hypocrites, 

Without a hope, a passion, or a love. 

Who, through a life of luxury and lies, 

Have crept by flattery to the seats of power. 

Support the system whence their honours flow — 

They have three words: — *vell tyrants know their use, 

Well pay them for their loan, with usury 

Torn from a bleeding world 1 — God, Hell, and HeaTtn. 

A vengeful, pitiless, and almighty fiend, 

Whose mercy is a nickname for the rage 

Of tameless tiger? hungering for blood. 

Hell, a red gulf of everl isting fire, 

Where poisonous and undying worms prolong 

Eternal misery to those hapless slaves 

Whose life has been a penance for its crimes. 

And Heaven, a meed for those who dare belie 

Their human nature, quake, believe, and cringe 

Before the mockeries of earthly power. 

These tools the tyrant tempers to his work, 
Wields in bis wrath, and as he wills, destroys, 
Omnipotent in wickedness : the while 
Youth springs, age moulders, manhood tamely doM 
His bidding, bribed by shortrlived joys to lend 
Force to the weakness of his trembling arm. 
They rise, they fall ; one generation comes 
Yielding its harvest to destruction's scythe. 
It fades, another blossoms, yet behold ! 
Red glows the tyrant's stamp-mark on its bloom. 
Withering and cankering deep its passive prime. 
He has invented lying words and modsi. 
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Empty and Tain as his ovm coreless heart: 
Evafive meaninffs, nothings of moch sound, 
To lure the heedless victim to the toils 
spread round the yalley of its paradise. 

Look to thyself, priest, conqueror, or prince ! 
Whether thy trade is falsehood, and thy lusts 
Deep wallow in the earnings of the poor, 
With whom thy master was ; — or thou delightest 
In numbering o'er the myriads of thy slain, 
All misery weighing nothing in the scale 
Against thy short-lived fame : or thou dost load 
With cowardice and crime the groaning land, 
A pomp-fed king. Look to thy wretched self! 
Aye» art thou not the veriest slave that e'er 
Crawled on the loathing earth 7 Are not thy days 
Days of unsatisfying listlessness ? 
Dost thou not cry, ere night's louff rack is o'er. 
When will the morning come 7 fa not thy youth 
A vain and feverish dream of sensualism 7 
Thy manhood blighted with unripe disease t 
Are not thy views of unregretted death 
Drear, comfortless, and horrible? Thy mind 
Is it not morbid as thy nerveless frame. 
Incapable of judgment, hope, or love 7 
And dost thou wish the en'ors to survive 
That bar thee from all sympathies of good, 
AAer the miserable interest 

Thou boldest in their protraction 7 When the grave 
Has swallowed up thy memory and thyself. 
Dost thou desire the bane that poisons earth 
To twine its roots around thy coffined clay. 
Spring from thy bones, and blossom on thy tomb, 
Tnat of its fruit thy babes may eat and die T 



V. 

Thus 4o the generations of the earth 

Go to the grave, and issue from the womb, 

Surviving still the imperishable change 
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That renoTa^tefl the world ; er^n as the leayet 
Which the keen frost-wind of the waning .year 
Has scattered on the forest soil, and heaped ^^ 

For many seasons there, though long they choke, 
Loading with loathsome rottenness the land, 
All germs of promise. Yet when the tall treei 
From which they fell, shorn of their lovely shapes 
Lie level with the earth tQ moulder there. 
They fertilize the land they long deformed. 
Till from the breathing lawn {uforest springs 
Of youth, integrity, and loveliness 
• Like that which gave it life, to spring and die. 
Thus suicidal selfishness, that blights 
The fairest feelings of the opening heart, 
Is destined to decay, whilst from me soil 
Shall spring all virtue, all delight all lave. 
And judgment cease to wage unnatural war 
With passion*s unsubduable array. 

Twin-sister of religion, selfishness f 

Rival in crime and falsehood, aping all 

The wanton horrors of her bloody play: 

Yet frozen, unim passioned, spiritless, 

Shunning the light, and owning not its uame» ^ 

Compelled, by its deformity, to screen 

With flimsy veil of justice and of right. 

Its unattractive lineaments, that scare 

All, save the brood of ignorance: at onee 

The cause and the effect of tyranny ; 

Unblushing, hardened, sensual, and vile; 

Dead to all love but of its abjectness, 

With heart impassive by more noble powers 

Than unshared pleasure, sordid gain, or fame ; 

Despising its own miserable being. 

Which still it longs, yet fears to disenthral. 

Hence commerce springs, the venal interchange 

Of all that human art or nature yield ; 

Which wealth should purchase not, but want demand. 

And natural kindness hasten to supply 

From the full fountain of its boundless lore, 
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For eyer itifled, drained, and tainted now. 

Commerce ! beneath whose poison-breathing shade 

No solitary virtne dares to spring. 

But povertv and wealth, with eqnal hand, 

Scatter their withering cnrses, and unfold 

The doors of premature and violent death. 

To pining faoiine and full-fed disease, 

To ifll that shares the lot of human life, 

Which, poisoned body and soul, scarce drags die ohaiiiy 

That lengthens as it goes and clanks behind. 

Commerce has set the mark of selfishness. 
The signet of its all-enslaving power 
Upon a shining ore, and called it gold: 
Before whose image bow the vulgar great, 
The vainly rich, the miserable proud, 
The mob of peasants, nobles, priests, and kings, 
And with blind feehngs reverence the power 
That grinds them to the dust of misery. 
But in the temple of their hireling hearts 
Gold is a living god, and rules in scorn 
All earthly things but virtue. 

# Since tyrants, by the sale of human life, 
Heap luxuries to their sensualism, and fame 
To their wide-wasting and insatiate pride : 
Success has sanctioned to a credulous world 
The ruin, the disgrace, the woe of war. 
His hosts of biifid and unresisting dupes 
The despot numbers; from his cabinet 
These puppets of his schemes he moves at will. 
Even as the slaves by force or famine driven, 
Beneath a vulgar master, to perform 
A task of cold and brutal drudgery ;— 
Hardened to hope, insensible to fear, 
Scarce living pullies of a dead machine, 
Mere wheels of work and articles of trade, 
That grace the proud and noisy pomp of wealth ! 

The harmony and happiness of man 

Yields to the wealth or nations ; Uiat which lifts 



His nature to the heaTeta of its pride, 

Is bartered for Ae poison of his son! ; 

The weight that drags to earth his loweraig hopts. 

Blighting all prospect but of selfish gain, 

WithOrinc all passion but of slavish fear, 

Eztingaishing all free and generous Ioto 

Of enterprize and daring, even the pulse 

That fancy kindles in the beating heart 

To mingle with sensation, it destroys, — 

Leaves nothing but the sordid lust of self, 

The grovelling hope of interest and gold, 

Unqualified, unminglod, nnredecnec 

Even by hypocrisy. 

And statesmen boast 
Of wealth ! the wordy eloquence that Uvea 
After the ruin of their hearts, can gild 
The bitter poison of a nation's^oe. 
Can turn the worship of the servile mob 
To their corrapt and glaring idol fame. 
From yirtue^ trampled by its iron tread, 
Although its dazzhng pedestal be raised 
Amid the horrors of a limb-strewn field, 
With desolated dwellings smoking round. 
The man of ease, who, by his warm firenude, . 
To deeds of charitable intercourse 
And bare fulfilment of the common laws 
Of decency and prejudice, confines 
The struggling nature of his human heart, 
Is duped by their cold sophistry ; he sheds 
A passing tear perchance upon th# wreck 
Ofearthly peace, when near his dwelling's dofljT 
The frightrul waves are driven, — when bis son 
Is murdred by the tyrant, or religion 
Drives his wife raving mad. But the poor man. 
Whose life 'is misery, and fear, and care ; 
Whom the morn wakens but to fruidess toil ; 
Who ever hears his famished ofisprinf^'s scream 
Whom their pale mother's uncomplaining gasa 
For ever meets, and the proud nai manVi eye 
Flashing cemnand, and the heartrbreaking se«i|o 
Of thousands like himself -,'— he Httle heeds 

3 



The rhetoric of tyranny f his hatiA 
Is quenchless as bis wrongs ; he laugfav to leofii 
The vain and bitter mockery of words, 
Feeling the horror of the tyrant's deeds, 
And unrestrained but by the arm of power, 
^ That knows and dreads his emnityir 

The iron rod of penury still compels- 

Her wretched slave to bow the knee to weaJtb, 

And poison, with unprofitable toil, 

A life too void of solace to confirm 

The very chains that bind him to his doom. 

Nature, impartial in munificenee, 

Has gifled man with all-subduing will. 

Matter, with all its transitory shapes, 

Lies subjected and plastic at his feet, 

That, weak from bondage, tremb'.e as they tread. 

How many a rustic Milton has past by,. 

Stifling ,tb6 speefhless longings of his heart, 

In unremitting drudgery and care £ 

How many a vulgar Cato has compelled 

His enei'giea, no longer tameless then. 

To mould a pin, or fabricate a nail t 

How many a Newton, to whose passive ken 

Those mighty spheres that 2em infinity 

Where only specks of tinsel, fixed in heaven 

To light the midnights of his native town I 

• 
Yet every heart contains perfection's germ r 

The wisest of the sages of the earth, 

Thiit ever from the stores of reason drew 

Science and truth, and virtue's dreadless tone^ 

\Vere but a weak and inexperienced boy. 

Proud, sensual, unimpassioned, unimbued 

With pure desire and universal love, 

"Compared to that high being, of cloudless brain, 

Untainted passion, elevated will, 

Which death (who even would linger long in awe 

Within his noble presence, and beneath 

His changeless eyebeam,) might alone subdue. 

Him, every slave now dragging through the filth 

' Of some cormpted city his sad Tift, 



Pining with famine, flwein with luxarj, 
Bluntinf^ the keenoesi of hia spiritual senie 
With narrQW icb««ingB«nd unworthy eares, 
Or madlj rashing through all violent crime, 
To move the deep staganation of his aotiH— 
Might imitate and equal. 

But mean lust 
Has i>onnd its chains so tight around the earth, 
That all within it but the virtuous man 
Is venal 4 gold or fiime will surely reach - . . r 
The price prefixed by selfishness, to all 
But him of resolute and unchanging will; 
Whom, nor the plaudiis of a servUie crawd. 
Nor ihe vile joys of tainting luxury. 
Can bribe to yield his elevated soul 
To tyranny or falsehood, though they .wield 
*With blood-red hand the sceptre of the world. 

All things are sold : the very Hght of heavea 
Is venal ; earth's unsparing gifu of love. 
The smallest and most despicable things 
That lurk in the abysses of the deep, 
, Ail objects of eux life,~even life itself 
And thepAor pittance which the law.aU«w 
Of liberty, — ^the fellowship of man, 
■ Those duties which his heart of human love . 
• Should urge him to jierform instinctively, 
Are bought and sold as in a public mart 
Of undisguising selfishness, that sets 
On each its^rioe, the stamp mark of her reign* ,- 
Even love Is sold : the solace of all woe 
Is turned to deadliest agony : — old age 
Shivers in selfish beauty's loathing arms. 
And youth's corrupted impulses prepare 
A life of horror from the blighting bane 
Of commerce ; whilst the pestilence that springs 
From unenjoying sensualism, has filled 
All human life with hydra-headed woes. 

Falsehood demands but gold to pay the pangi 
Of outraged consdense ; for the slavish priert 
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Sett no graft Talae on hia hireling faitb: 
A litUo pMtinff pomp» some Mnrik soali^ 
Whom cowfuraiee itself might safelj efaain^ 
Or the tiNure vite of avarice coakl biibe 
To deftk dM trioiDph of their languid zeal, - 
Can make him minister to tyranny. 
More daring crime requires a loftier meed : 
Without a shudder, the slaTC-soldier lends 
His armato murderous deeds, and steels biilieart 
When the dread eloquence of dying men, 
Low mingling on the lonely field of fame, 
Assails that nature, whose applanse he selli 
For the gross blessings of a patriot mob, 
For the Tile cratitude of heartless kings, 
And for a cold world's good word, — viler itill ! 

There is a nobler glory, which survives 
Untn our being fades, and, solacing 
All human care, accompanies its change ; 
Deserts not virtue in the dungeon*8 gloom, 
And, in the precincts of the palace, guides 
Her footsteps throngh that labyrinth of crime; 
Imbues her lineaments with dauntlessness. 
Even when, from power^s aven^ng hand, she takes 
Her sweetest, last, and noblest title-^eath f 
—The consciousness of good, which neither gold 
Nor sordid fame, nor hope of heavenly bliss. 
Can pufohase; but a life of resolute good, 
Unalterable will, quenchless desire 
Of universal happiness, the heart 
That beats with it in unison, the brain. 
Whose ever wakeful wisdom toils to change 
Reason's rich stores for its eternal weal. 

This commerce of sioeerest virtue needs 
No mediative signs of selfishness, — 
No jealous intercourse of wretched gain,-— 
No balancings of prudence, coll and lone; 
In just and equal measures all is weigheo. 
One scale contains the sum of human woal» 
And OAO, the good man-8 heart 



How vainlj leek 
The aelBsb for that happipess denied 
To aiight but virtue ! Blind and hardened, they. 
Who hope for peace amid the storma of care, 
Who covet power they kn iw not how to use. 
And aigh for pleasure they refoae to give,— 
Madly they frustrate still their own designs ; - 
And, where they hope tha^ quiet to enjoy 
Which virtue pictures, bitterness ofsooi, 
Pin:ng regrets,, and vain repentances. 
Disease, disgust, and l^itude, pervade 
Their valueUsas and iniserable Uvea. 

But hoary headed selfishness has felt- , 

Its death blow, and is tottering to the grave 
A brighter mom awaits the human day. 
When every transfer of earth's natural giAs 
Shall be a commerce of good words and works; 
When poverty and wealth, the thirst of fame, 
The fear of infamy, dis' ase, and woe, 
War with its million horrors, and fierce hell 
Shall live but in the memory of time,. 
Who, like a penitent libertine, shall start, 
L^ok back, and shudder at his younger yeari. 



VL 

All touch, all eye, all ear. 
The Spirit felt the Fairy *8 burning speech. 

O'er the thin texture of its fVame, 
The varying periods painted changing glows, 

As OB a summer even. 
When soul-enfolding music floats around. 
The stainless mirror of the lake 
Re-images the eastern gloom, 
Mingling convulsively its purple hoea 
With sunset's burnished geld. 

Then thus the Spirit spoke : 
liJaawiMaiidnMiynityworkt;,. . . . i;^'] 



Thorny, and the full otf care, 

Whieh eTeqr fiend can make his prey tit iiiU. 
O Fmvrjl m the lapse of yean, 

la there no hope in store T 

Will von Tast sans roll on 
IntMrmimoly, still illumining 
The night of so many wretdied sott]fl« 

And see no hope for them 7 
Will not the oniversai Spirit e'er 
ReTiTifythis withered Kmh of Heayenf 

The Fairy calmly smiled 
In comfort, and kindling gleam of hope 

Suffused the Spirit's lioeaoients. 
Oh! rest thee tranquil: chase those fearful doubts, 
Which ne^er could rack an everlasting soul, 
That sees the chains which bind it to its doom. 
Yes J crime and misery are in yonder earth, 

Falshood, mistake, and lust ; 

But the eternal world 
Contains at once the evil and the cure. 
Some eminent in virtue shall start up, 

Even in perversest time : 
The truth of their pure lips, that never die, 
Shal! bind the scorpion falsehood with a wreath 

Of ever- living flame. 
Until the monster stmg itself to death. 

How sweet a scene will earth become ! 
Of purest spirits, a pure dweliiug-place, 
Symphonious with the planetary spheres, 
When man, with changeles*« nature coalescing, 
Will undertake regeneration's work, 
When its ungenial poles no longer point 

To the red and baleful sun 

That faintly twinkles there. 

Spirit ! on yonder earth. 
Falsehood now triumphs; deadly power 
Has fixed its seal upon the lip of tmm ! 

Madness and misery are there ! 
The happiest is most wretched ! yet confide, 
Until pure health-drops from the cup of joy, 
F<aU liin m d«w «yf bdm «p^ HM wvrkl. ' 



Now, to the fcene I show, ia BHence torn, 

And read Mia blood-Mained charter of all woo, 

Which nature soon, with re-ereatinif haodt 

Will blot itiHuerey from the book of earth. 

How bold the flight of pamion't wandenof wiaf, 

How flwift the atep of reaaon'a firmer troM, 

How calm and sweet the Tietories of iife, 

How terrorless the triumph of the gnre ! 

How powerless were the mightiest monarch's arm, 

Vaiu his loud threat, and impotent his frown ! 

How ludii-rous the priest's dogmatic roar ! 

The weight of his extermin *ting curse, 

H(Hv light! and his h fleeted charity. 

To suit the pr'ssure of the changing timaai 

What p <lpable deceit ! — but for thy aid, 

Rciigioo ! but for thed, prolific fiend. 

Who peoplest earth with demons, hell with men. 

And hraven with sliTes ! 

Thou taintest al> thou li)nkest upon ! the atari, 
Which on tiiy cradle beamed so briuhtly sweet. 
Were gods to the distempered p'ayfulnesa 
. Of thy untutortHl infancy ; the trees, 
The grass, the clouds, the mountains and the sea, 
All liviniT things that WHlk, swim, creep, or fly, 
Were gixls ; the sun had homage, and the moon 
Her worshipper. Then thou becamest a boy. 
More d iring in thy frenzif's: <'very shape, 
Munstr0«i6 or vast, or beautifully wild. 
Which, from sensation's relics, f>iney culls; 
The s^iirits of the air, the shuddering ffboft, 
Thtt ^enii of tlie elements, the powers 
That give a shape to nature's Taried works, 
Had life and faith in the corrupt belief 
Of ihy bliuii heart: yet still thy yonthfol handa 
Wer* pure of hnman blood. "Then manhood gave 
Its strength :ind ardour to thy frenzied brain : 
Thine eager gaze f>canned the stapt'n'lous scene, J 
Wb >se woti ers m(>cke<j the kiiowi* dge of thy pride : 
Their everlasting acd unehaDginir laws 
Re: roaebed thine ignorance. Awhile thou atoodft 
Baffled and gkxMBjr I then tho« didat torn np 
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Tht elrmenti of all that thoa didst know ; 

The chany^iog seaions, winter's leaDfss reign, 

Tiie bud.itn;? oftho heaven-breathing trees, 

Thi* rternal ortw that beautify the night, 

The Kun*riac, and thf> setting of the moon, 

K irthuuakes tnd wurs, and poisons and disease, 

And all tli« ir causes, to an abstract po nt, 

(Jonverjing thoa didst bend, and called it — God ! 

The Be'f-«uffioi(ig, the omnipotent, 

The nMrciful, and the avenging God ! 

Who, pr>»toty^>e nf human misrule, sits 

High in heaven's realm, upon a golden throne, 

Kvi n like an earthly king: and whose dread work. 

Hell gttpes for ever for the unhappy rUvos 

Of fate, whom he crrattd, in his sport, 

To triumph io their Uriiieuts when they fell! 

Earth beard the name : earth tremhled, as the smtke 

Of his revenge as(*ended up to heaven, 

Bl>)ttitig the con^tcllHtions ; and the cries 

Of millions, butchered in sweet confidence 

And unsuspecting peace, evi-n when the bonds 

Of safety were contiimed by wordy oaths 

Sworn Ml hi« dreadful name, rung through the land ; 

Whilst innocent babes writhed on thy stubborn spear; 

And thou didst laugh to hear the mother's shriek 

Of maniac gladness, as the sacred steel 

Felteold in her torn entrails ! 

Religion ! thou wert then in manhood's prime: 
But age crept on ; one God would not suffiee 
For senile puerility ; thou frameds^ 
A tile to Nuit thy dotage, and to glut 
Thy misery- thirsting soul, that the mad fiend 
Thy wickedness liad pictured, might afford 
A plea for sating tlie unnatural thir!<t 
For murder, nipine, violence, and crime, 
That still consumed thy beinff, ev« n when 
Tmou heardesr th^ step of fate ! that flamrs micht light 
: Thy fnuer.il ffcene, Hnd the shrill ho*rent shrieks 
Of pnrents dying on the pile that burned 
To light thi iir children to thy paths, the roar 
Of thft entMing flames, the exulting eriai 
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Of thiofl 9t>0fdM, lood oomiDingtini there. 
Might late thine hungry ear 
Even OD the bed ot death ! 

But now eoDtempt is mocking thy gray hejrf ; 
Thou art deaeenJing to the darksene graTe, 
Unhoneured and nnpitied, but by ^oae 
Whose pride is passing by like thine, and shedf 
Like thine, a glare that fades before the son 
Of truth, and shines hut in die dreadful night 
Thdt long has lowered abore the ruined worlfp 

Throughout these in6nite orbs of mingling lights 

Of which yoii earth is one, is wide diffused 

A^pirit of activity and life, 

That knows no term, pessatlon, or decay ; 

That fades not when the lamp ol earthly Iifet 

jBxtinguished in the dampness of the grare, 

Awhile there slumbers, mere than when the babf 

f n the dim newness of its being feels 

The impulse of sublunary things, ■ 

And all IS wonder to unpractisect sense : 

But, active, stedfast, and eternal, stiU 

Ouides the ^erce wirlwind, in the tempest roan, 

jCheers in the day, bre»thesiii the balmy grovel, 

Stren thens in health, and poisons in disease ; 

And in the storm of change, that caseleshly 

Rolls round the eternal universe, and shakes 

Its nndeca^ing battlements, p'osides, 

Apportioning with irresistible law 

The place each spring of its machine shall fiQ ; 

So that when waves en waves tumul nous heap 

Confusion^ te the clouds, and fiereety driven 

Heaven's lightnings scoreh the uprooted ttcean-fbrde 

Whilst, t(> the eye of shipwrecked mariner. 

Lone sitting on the bare and shuddering rook. 

All seems unlinked centingenev and dwace : 

No :itom of this turbulence fulfils 

A vdgue and unnecessitated task. 

Or eclR but as it must and ought to act 

Even the minutest molecule of li^ht, 

That in m A§ni mm^mm^M fltetuif gl«wi» 
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Fulfill it» dmiaed, tboagh inviaible work, 

The univerral Spirit ^Uides; nor less, 

When luercileM ambitioD> or mad lea], 

11m l«d two hosis of dupes to battle-tieM, 

Thet, blind they there may dig each other's grares. 

And ctll the tad work— glory, does it rule 

AH paaaioiia: not a thonsht, a will, and act. 

No wotktMg of the tyrant's moody mind, 

Nor one mlagivintfof the slaves who boast 

Their eervtiude, ti> hide the shame they feel, 

Nor the events encbaininsr every will. 

That Atim Uie depths of uiireooraed time 

lfav« drawn all-infloencing.vinue, pass 

Unrec 'gnised, or uiiforeseeti by thee. 

Soul oft .e Universe! eternal s^/ring 

Of life and death, of happiness and woe. 

Of all that eliequers the phantasmHl scene 

That tlotts before our eyes in wavering light 

Which fleams but on the darkness of our prison, 

Whose chtiins and masy walls 

We feel, but oatinot see. 

Spirit of Nature ! all-suffieing power. 

Necessity ! tliou mother of the world ! 

Unlike the Got! of human error, thou 

Requirest ne prayers or praises ; the caprice 

Of man*s we.«k will belongs no more to thee 

Than do the chang* ful passions of his breast 

To thy unvarying harmony : the slave, 

Whose horrible lusts spread misery o'er the world. 

And the good man, who lives, with virtuous pride, 

Ht« bein : in the sieht of happiness. 

That springs from nis own works; the poison-tree. 

Beneath whose shade all life is withered up, 

And the fair oak, whose leafy dome affords 

A temple where the vows of*^happy love 

Are: registered, are equal in th\ si>:bt: 

No love, no bate, thou cherishest ; revenge 

And favouritism, and worst des re of fame 

Thou knowest not; all that the wide woild contum 

Are but thy passive instruments, and thoa 

Regaideft tMB aU wkh aa knpankd eye, 
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• Whose joy or pain thy nature cannot feel. 
Because thou hast not human sense, 
Because thou art not human mind. 

Yes, when the sweeping storm of time 
Has sung its death^dirje o'er the ruined fanei 
And broken altara of the almighty fiend, 
Whose name usnrps thy honours an I the blood 
Through centuries clotied there, has floated down 
The tainted flood of ages, shall thou live 
Unchangeable ! A shrine is raised to thee 

Which, nor the tempest br ath of time, 

Nor the interminable flood. 

Over earth's slight pageant rolling, 
Availeth to destroy, — 
The sensitive extension of the world, 

That wondrous and eternal fane. 
Where pain and pleasure, good and eTil join, 
To do the will of strong necessity. 

And life, in raultitudinons shapes. 
Still pressing forward where no term ean be. 

Like hungry and unresting flame 
Curls round the ettsmal columns of ita strength. 



VII. 

SPIRIT. 



I was an infiint when my mother went 

To see an atheist burned. She took me there ; 

The dark-robed priests were met around the pile; 

The multitude was gazing silently : 

And as the culprit passed with dauntlesi mein, 

Tempered disdain, in his unaltering eye, 

Mixed with a quiet smile, shone calmy forth : 

The thirsty fire crept round his manly limbs : 

His resolute eyes were scorched to blindness soon; 

His death-p:ing rent my heart ! the insensate mob 

Uttered a cry of triumph, and I wept. 

Weep not, child ! cried my mother, for that man 

Has said, there if no God. 
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FAIRT. 

There is no God t 
Nature confirna the faith his death groan sealed t 
Let heaven and earth, let man's revolving race, 
Hi« ceaseleM general ions tell their tale ; 
1a>X every part depending on the chain 
That Uuk« It to the whole, point to the hand 
That grasps its term ! let every seed that falls 
In silent eloquence unfold its store 
Of arguments; infinit\ within, 
Infiuity without, belie creation; 
The exterminable spirit it contains 
Is nature** only God; but human pride 
Is skilful to invent most serious names 
To hide its ignorance. 

The name of God 
Has feaoed about all crime with holiness, 
Iltmnelf the creature of his worshippers, 
WhoM names, and attributes, and passions change, 
Senva. Buddh, Fob, Jehovah, God, or Lord, 
Kvcn with tha human dupes who buiM his shrines, 
Still serving e'er the war-polluted world 
For desolation's watch-word ; whether hosts 
8tain his death- blushing chariot- wheels, as on 
Triumphantly they roll, whilst Brahmins raise 
A sacred hymn to mingle with the groans; 
Or countless partners of his power divide 
lli4 tyranny to weakness ; or the sttioke 
Of burning towns, th cries of female helplessnen, 
Unarmed old age, and youth, and infancy, 
Horribly massacred, ascend to heaven 
In honour of his name ; or, last and worst, 
Earth groans beneath religion's iron age, 
And priests dare bohUe of a God of peace. 
Even whilst their hands are red with guiltless Mood, 
Murdering the while, uprooting every germs 
Of tntth. exterminating, spoiling all. 
Milking the earth a slaughter-house ! 

O Spirit through the sense 
By which thy inner nature wq« appria^ 
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Of oatward shewi, Taj^e dreams have- rolled/ ' 
And varied reminncences have waked 

Tablets that never fade ; 
All things have been imprinted there, 
The iitars, the seia, the earth, the sky; - 
Even the unshapeless linements 
Of Wild and fleeting visions 
Have left a record there 
To testify of earth. 

These are my empire, for to me is given 
The wonders of the human world to keep, 
And fancy's thm creations to endow 
With manner, being, and reality; 
•Therefore a wondrous phantom, from the dreamt 
Of human error's dense and purblind faith, 
I will evoke, to meet thy qnestioning. 
Ahasdems, rise i 

A strange and woe- worn wight 
Arose beside the battlement. 

And stood nnmoving there. 
His inessential figure cast no shade 

Upon the <^o1den floor; 
His port and mien bore mark of mnny years, 
And chronicles of untold ancientness 
Were legible within his beamless eye : 

Yet his cheek bore the mark of youth : 
Freshness and vigour knit bis mnnlv frame ; 
The wisdom of old age was ming|pd there 
With youth's primaeval dauntlessnesa ; 

And inexpressible wee, 
Chastened by fearless resignation, gave 
An awful grace to his all-speaking brow. 

SPIRIT. 

Is there a God? 

▲HASUBRUS. 

Is there a God ? — aye, an almighty God, 

And vengeful as almighty .' Once his voice 

Wu hetrd on eutli; MffthiliiHkleivd tttiie-fovMl; 
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TIm fiery-YiMfed firmament expreaged 
Atthorrence, and the graTe of nature yawned 
To swallow all the dauntless and the good 
That dared to hurl defiance at bis throne, 
€lirt as it was with power. None but slares 
burvived.— culdlNooded slaves, who did the work 
Of tyrannous omnipotence} whose sonU 
No honest indignauon ever urged 
To elsvated dating, to one deed 
Which gross and sensual self did not pollate. ^ 
The slaves built temples for the omnipotent fienc^ 
Gorff<K>us mud vast : the costly altars smoked 
With human blood, hideous paeans rung 
Thro* all (he long-drawn aisles. A murderer heud 
His voice in Egypt, one whose gifts and art& 
Htd raised him to his eminence in power. 
Accomplice of omnipotence in crime, 
And confident of the all-knowing one. 
These were Jehovsh's words. 

From an eternity of idleness 

K Qod, awoke ; in seven day's toil made earth 

rrotn nothiuf^; rested, and created man : 

I placed him in a paradise, and there 

Piantrd the tree of evil, so that he 

Might eat and perish, and my soul procure 

Wherewith to aate its malice, and to turn. 

Even like a heartless conquoror uf the earth, 

All misery to my fame. The race of men 

Chosrn to my honour, with imptinity 

May sste the lust 1 planted in their heart. 

Here 1 command thee hence to lead them on, 

Until, with hai'deued feet, their conquering troops 

Wade on the promised soil through woman's blood 

And make my name be dreaded ihiough the land. 

Yet sver burning tianie ^nd ceaseless woe 

Shnli Wi th« doom of their eternal souls, 

SVilh every soul on this ungrateful earth 

V Tiuoui t»r vicious, weaK or sirong, — even all 

8h;Ul perish to lulfii the blind revenge 

(YTiUMi yo«i| to meni call justice) qf t^ Qod 
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The murderer's -brow 
duirered with horror. 

Ood omnipotent, 
Is there no mercy 1 must oQr'panishment 
Be endless 1 will lonj? ages roll away, 
And see no term 1 Oh, wherefore hast thou made 
In mockery and wrath this evil earth 1 
Mercy becomes the powerful — be but just: 

God ! repent and save. 

One way remains : 

1 will beget a spn^ and he shall bear- 
The sins of all the world : he shall arise 
In an unnoticed corner of the earth, 

And there shall die upon a cross, and purge 

The universal crime ; so that the few 

On whom my grace descends, those wlio are mar)c€4 

As vessels to the hone>ur.of their Chd, 

May credit thi^ strange sacrifice, and save 

Thbir souls alive : mulions shall live and die, 

Who ne'er shall call upon their Saviour's name, 

But unredeemed, go to the gaping grave. 

Thousands shall deem it an old woman's tale, 

Such as the nurses frighten babes withal: 

These in a gulf of anguish and of flame. 

Shall curse their reprobation endles^ly, 

Yet tenfold pangs shall force them to avow, 

Even on their bads of torment, where they howl, 

My honour and the justice of their doom. 

W hat then avail their virtuous deeds, their thoughts 

Of purity, with radiant geiiius bright, 

Or lit w;th human reason's earthly ray 1 

Many are called, but few will I elect. 

Do thou my bidding, Moses 1 

Even the murderer's cheek 
Was blanched with horror, and his quivering lips 
Scarce f.iintly uttered — O almighty one, 
I tremble and obey j 

Spirit I centtuieshaTt set their ami] . 
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On this heart of many wounds, tnd loaded brain, 

Sincftthe incarnate came : humbly he came, 

Veiling his horrible God head in the shape 

Of man, scorned by the world, his name unheard, 

Save by the rabble of his native town, 

Even as a parish demagogue. He led 

The crowd ; he tauj^ht them justice, truth, and peace 

.In semblance; but he lit within their souls 

The quenchless flamesi of zeal, and blest the sword 

He brought on earth to satiate with the blood 

Of truth and freedom his malignant soul. 

At length his mortal frame was led to death. 

I stood beside him : on the to.turing cross 

No pain assailed his unterrestrial sense ; 

And yet he groaned. Indignantly 1 summed 

The massacres and miseries whicn his name 

Had sanctioned in my country, and I cried, 

Oo ! ^o ! in mockery. 

A smile of godlike malice re-illumined 

His fading lineaments. — I go, he cried. 

But thou sbalt wander o*er the unquiet earth 

Eternally. The dampness of the grave 

Bathed my imperishable front. 1 fell, 

And long lay tranced upon the charmed soil. 

When i awoke, hell burned within my brain, 

Which staggered on its seat ; for all around 

The mouldering relics of my kindred lay. 

Even as the Almighty's ire arrested them, 

And in their various attitudes of death 

My murdered children's mute and eyeless sculls 

Glared ghastily upon me. 

But my sou]. 
From sight and sense of the polluting woe 
Of tyranny, hud long learned to prefer 
Hell's freedom to the servitude ot heaven. 
Therefore I rose, and dauntfessly began 
My lonely and unending pilsrrimage. 
Resolved to wa^e nnweariable war 
With my almighty tyrant, and to hurl 
Defiance at his impoience to harm 
Beyond the curte 1 bore. The very band 
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That barred my passage to the peaceful grave 

Has crushed the earth to misery, and given 

Its empire to the chosen of his slaves. 

'These have 1 seen, even from ihe earliest dawn 

Of weak, unstable, and precarious power ; 

Then preachmg peace, as no'v they practise war. 

So, when thay turned hut from the massacre 

Of unoffending infidels, to quench 

Their thirst for ruin in the very blood 

That flowed in their own v«ins, and pitiless zeal 

Froze every human feeling, as the wife 

Shpathed in her husband's heart the sacred steel. 

Even while its hopes were dreaming of her love: 

And friends to friends, brothers to biotherssCood 

Opposed in bloodiest battle-fi^ld, and war 

Scarce satiable by fate's last death-draught waged. 

Drunk from the wine- press of the Almighty's wrath ; 

Whilst the red cross, in mockery of peace, 

Pointed to victory ! When the fray was done, 

No remnant of the exterminated faith 

Survived to tell its ruin, but the flesh, 

With putrid smoke poisoning the atmosphere 

That rotted on the half extinguished pile. 

Yes 1 I have seen God's worshippers unsheathe 

The sword of his revenge, when grace descended, 

Conflrmin|: all unnatural impulses, 

To sanctify their desolating deeds ; 

And frantic priests waved the ill-omened cross 

0*er the unhappy earth : then shone the Sun 

On showers of gore from the npfl.ishing steel 

Of safe assassination, and all crime 

Made stinglcss by the spirits of the Lord, 

And blood-red rainbows canopied the land. 

Spirit! no year of my eventful being 

Has passed unstained by crime and misery, [slaves 

Which fl.ms from God's own faith. Tve marked his 

With tongues whose lies are venomous, beguile 

The insensate mob, and while one hand was red 

With murder, feign to stretch the other out 

For brotherhood and peace; and that they now 

Babbie of love and mercy, whilst their deeds 
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Arenmrked with all the narrovnen anderima 

That freedom's yoang arm dare not yet chastise; 
y Reason may claim our gratitude, who now 

p-.Bsiabiiihing the imperishable ihmne 

Of truth, Hnd stubborn virtue, maketh rain 

The onpreraiiing malice of my foe, 
' Whose biiotle^ lage heaps torments for the brave 
•r. . Adfis impotent eternities to pain, 

Whilst keenest disappointment rtcks his breast 

To see the smiles ef peace around them play, 

To firostrate. or to sanctify their doom. 

Thus hare I stood, — thronsrh a wild waste of yean 

Straggling with wirl^inds of mad agony, 

Yet peacefnl, and serene, and sell^nshrmed, 

Mocking my powerless tyrant's horrible cane 

With stubborn and unalterable will, 

Even as a giant oak, which heaven's fierce flame 

Had scathed in the wilderness, to stand 

A monument of fadeless ruin there ; 

Yet peacefully and movelessly it braves 

The midnight conflict of the wintry storm, 

As in the sun-li^i^ht's calm it spreads 

Its worn and withered arms on high 
To meet the quiet of a summer's noon. 

The Fairy Waved her wand : 
Ahasuerus fled 
Fast as the shapes of mingled shade and mist, 
That lurk in the glens of a twilight grove, 
Flee from the moning beam : 
The matter of which dreams are made 
Not more endowed with actual life 
Than this phant ismal portraiture 
Of wandermg human thought. 



VIIL 



Thb present and the past thou hast beheld : 
It was a desolate sight. New, Spirit, learn 
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The secret of the futaro, — Time ! 

Unfold tho brooding pioion of thy eloom, ..: 

Render thoti up thy half-devoured babes. ■ • -^^ 

And from the cradles of eternity, '^i 

Where millions lie lul ed to their portioned sleep .' ,^& 

By the deep mu rm uring stream of paasing things, ' .% ' ^^ 

^Tear thou toat gloomy shroud. — Spirit, behold * > l' ^ 

Thy glorious destiny ! . V' 

Joy to the Spirit came. 
Through the wide rent in Time's eternal veil, 
Hope was seen beaming through the mist of fbar ; 

Earth was no longer hell ; 
Love, freedom, health, bad given 
Their ripeness to the manhood of its prime, 

And all its pulses beat 
Symphoniens to the planetary spheres : 

Then dulcet music swelled 
Concordant with the life-string of the soul: 
It throbbed in sweet and fanguid beatings there/ 
Catching new life from transitory death,-— 
Like the vague sighings of a wind at even, 
That wake the wavelets of the slumbering sea 
And dies on the creation of its breath. 
And sinks and rises, fails and swells by fits : 
Was the pure stream of felling 
That sprung from these sweet notes, 
And o'er the Spirit's human sympathies 
With mild and gentle motion calmly flowed. 

Joy to the spirit came,^ 
Such joy as when a lover sees 
The chosen of his soul in happiness, 

And witnesses her peace 
Whose woe to him were bitterer than death, 

^ees her unfaded cheek 
Glow mantling in first luxury of health. 

Thrills with her lovely eyes, 
Which like two stars amid the heaving maiB 

Sparkle through liquid bliss. 

Then in her triumph spoke the Faiiy Queen; 

4 
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I Will not call th« ghost of ages gone 
To unfold the frightfiii wcret of its lore; 

The present now is past, 
And those events that desolate the earth 
Have faded f omthe memory of Time, 
Who dares not give relaiive to that 
Whose being I annul. To me is given 
The wonders of the human world to keep, 
8paee« matter, time and mind. Futurity 
Expose now its treasure : let the sight 
Renew and strengthen all thy failin 4 hope. 
O human Spirit ! spur thee to the goal 
Where virtue 6xes universal peace, 
And mid«t the ebb and flow of human thing«i. 
Show somewhat stable, somewhat certain still, 
A light house o*er the wild of dreary waves. 

The habitable earth is full of bliss ; 
Those wastes of frozen billows that were hurled 
By everlasting snow-storms round the poles, 
Where matter dare not vegetate or live. 
But ceaseless frost round the vast solitude 
Bound its broad zone of stillness, are unloosed ; 
And frdffraot zephyrs there from spicy isles 
Ruffle toe placid ocean deep that rolls 
It^ broad, bright surges to the sloping sand. 
Whose roar is wakened into echoings sweet 
To murmur through the heaven-breathing groves 
And melodize with man's blest nature there. 

Those deserts of immeasurable sand. 

Whose age-colected fervours scarce allowed 

A bird to live, a blade of grass to spring, 

Where the shrill chirp of the green lizard's love 

Broke on the sultry silentness alone. 

Now teem with countless rills and shady woods 

Corn-fields, and pastures, and white cottages: 

And where the startled wildernesri beheld 

A savage conqueror standing in kindred blood, 

A tigress sating with the flesh of lanibs, 

The unnatural famine of her toothless cubs. 

Whilst shouts and bowlings through the desert rang, 
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Sloping and smooth, the daisy-spangled lawn, 
Oflferiiig sweet incense to the sun rise, smiiei 
To see a babe before his mother's door. 

Sharing bis morning's meal 
With the green and |[olJen basilisk 

That comes to lick his feet. 

Those trackless deeps, where manjr a weaty itil 
Has seen above the illimitable plain, . 
Morning on night, and night on morning rise, 
Whilst still no land to greet the wanderer spread 
Its shadowy mountains on the sun-bright sea. 
Where the loud roarings of the tempes^wave■ 
So long have m ngled with the gusty wind 
In melancholy loneliness, and swept 
The desert of those occean solituc^, 
But vocal to the sea-bird's harrowing shriek, 
Tfie bellowing monster, and the rushing storm, 
Now to the sweet and many mingling sounds 
Of kindliest human impoUee respond. 
Those lonely realms bright garden-isles begem, 
And fertile valleys, resonant with bliss, 
Whilst green woofs overcanopy the wave. 
Which, like a toil-worn labourer, leaps to shore, 
To meet the kisses of the flowerest there. . 

All thJMgs are recreated, and the flame 
Of consentaneous love inspires all life: 
The fertile bosom of the earth gives suck 
To myriades who still grow beneath her care, 
Rewarding her with their pure perfectneai : 
The balmy breathings of the wind inhale 
Her virtues, and difiuses them all abroad : 
Health floats ad mid the geqtle atmosphere. 
Glows in the fruits, and mantles on the stream x 
No storm deforms the beeminc brow of heaven, 
Nor scattars in the freshness ofits pride 
The foliage of the ever verdent trees ; 
But fruits are ever ripe, flowers ever fair. 
And autumn proudly t>e rs her matron grace, 
Kindling a flush on the fair cheek of spring. ' 
Whose virgin bloom beneath the ruddy fmi( 
Rafl'ectf itf tinttnd blaahai into lore, 
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Tbe lion now forgets to thirat for blood: 

There mi^btj 70a see him sporiing in the ran 

Betide the dreadiets kid ; his claws are sheathed, 

His teeth are harmeleas, eustom^s force has made 

Hii natare as the nature of a lamb. 

like passion's fruit, tlie nightshade's teinpting bane 

Poisons 00 more the pleasure it bestows ; 

AU bitterness is past; the cup of joy 

Unmingled mantle's to the goblet's brim, 

And courts the thirsty lips it fled before. 

But chief, ambignous man, be that can know 

More misery, and dream more joys than aJl ; 

Whose keen sensations thiill within his breast 

To mingle with a lofUer instinct there, 

Lending their power to pleasure and to puin, 

Yet raisinc, sharnening, and refining each ; 

Who stands amia the ever- varying world, 

The burthen or the glory of the earth; 

He chief perceives the change, his being notes 

The gradual renovation, and defines 

Each moyement of its progress on his mind. 

Man, where the gloom of the long polar night 

Lowers o'er* the snow-clad rocks and frozen soil. 

Where scarce the hardiest herb that braves the frost 

Basks jn the moonlight's ineffectual glow, 

Shrank with the plants, and darkened with the night ; 

His chilled and narrow energies, his heart. 

Insensible to courage, truth, or love. 

His stunted statue and imbecile frame, 

Marked him for some abortion of the earth, 

Fit compeer of the bears that roamed around. 

Whose habits and enjoyments were his o^n; 

His life a feverish dream of stagnant woe : 

Whose meagre wants but scantily Ailfilled, 

Apprised him .ever of the joyless length 

which his short being's wretchedness had reached; 

His death a pang, which famine, cold, and toil 

iiong on the mind, whilst yet the vital spark 

Clung to the body stubbornly, had brought ; 

AH was inflicted here that earai's revenge 
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Could wreak on the infringers of her law ; 

One cnrse alone was spared — the name of God. 

Nor where the tropics bound the realms of day 

With a broad belt of minj;hn<^ cloud and flame, 

Where blue mists through the unmoving atmosphere 

Scattered the seeds of pestilence, and fed 

Unnatural vegetation, where the land 

Teemed with ail earthquake, tempest, and dlseast, ' 

Was man a nobler being ; slavery 

Had crushed him to his country's blood stained dost ; 

Or he was bartered for the fame of powe^, 

Which, all internal impulses destroving, 

Makes human will an article of trade: 

Or he was'changed with Christians for their gold, 

And dragged to distant isles, where to the sound 

Of the flesh-mangling scouree, he does the work 

Of all polluting luxury and wealth, 

Which doubly visits on the tyrants* heads 

The long protracted fulness of their woe: 

Or he was led to legal butchery, 

To turn to worms beneath that burning sun, 

Where kings first leagued against the rights of men. 

And priests first traded with the name of God. 

Even where the milder zone aflforded man 

A seeming shelter, yet contagion there. 

Blighting nis being with unnumbered ills, 

fipread like a quenchless fire ; nor trath till late 

Availed to arrest its progress, or create 

That peace which first in bloodless victory waved 

Her snowy standard o'er this favored clime : 

There man was long the train-bearer of slaves, 

The mimic ofjsurrounding misery, 

The jackal of ambition'n lion rage. 

The bloodhound of religion's hungry zeal. 

Here now the human being stands adorning 
This loveliest earth, with taintless body and mind; 
Blest from his birth with all bland impulses, 
Which gently in his noble bosom wake 
All kindly pasHions and all pore desires. 
Him, itlll from hope to hope the bliss punaiiii^, 
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Which froin the ezhanstlem lore ofhaman weal 

Drawd on (be virtuoas mind, the thought! that riM 

In time-destroying infiniteness, gift 

With self-enshrined eternity, that mocks 

The the unprevailing hoanness of age, 

And man onee fleeting o*er the transient scene 

SwiA as an nnremembered vision stands 

Immortal upon earth : no longer now 

He slays the lamb that looks hini in the face. 

And horribly devours his mangled flesh, 

Which still avenging nature^s broken law, 

Kindled all putrid humours in his frame, 

All evil passions, and all vain belief, 

Hatred, despair, and loathing in his mind, 

The germs of misery, death, disease, and crime. 

No longer nbw the winged inhabitants. 

That in the woods their sweet lives sing away. 

Flee from the form of man ; but gather round, 

And prune their sunny feathers on the handa 

Which little children stretch in friendly sport 

Towards these drendlens partners of their play. 

All things are void of terror: man has lost 

His terrible prerogative, and stands 

An equal amidst tquals : happiness 

And science dawn though late upon the earth ; 

Peace cheers the mind, health renovates the frame ; 

Disease aud pleasure cease to mingle here, — 

ReHsnn and passion cease to combat there ; 

Whilst each unfettered o*er the earth extend 

Their all subduing energies, and wield 

The sceptre of a vast dominion there ; 

Whilst every shape and mode of matter lends 

Its force to the omnipotence of mind. 

Which from its dark mine drags the gem of troth 

To decorate its paradise of peace. 



IX. 

O HAPPY Earth ! reality of Heaven ! 

To which those reatless aonis that ceaMleialy 
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Throng through Um haniaii nniTcne, aspir* ; 
Thou Goiifluinmation of all mortal hope .' 
Thoa glorioQB prise of blindly working will I 
Whoae rays diffused throoghout all apace and timo, 
Verge to one point and blend forever there : 
Of purest spirits thou pare d>«eliing-place ! 
Where care and sorrow, impotence and crime, 
Languor, disease, and ignorance, dare not come : 
O happy £arth, — reality of Ueayen ! 

Genias has seen thee in her passionate dreams, 
And dim forebodings of thy loveliness 
Haunting the human heart, have there entwined 
Those rooted hopes of some sweet place of blisa 
Where friends and lovers meet to part no more. 
Thoo art the end of all desire and will, 
The product of all action: and the souls 
That by the paths of an aspiring change 
Have reached thy haven of porpetoal peace, 
There rest from the eternity of toil 
That framed ihe &bric of thy perfectneas. 

EvenTime, the conqneror, fled thee in his fear; 

That hoary giant, who, in lo lely pride, 

80 long had ruled the world, that nations fell 

BeneaA his silent footstep. Pyramids, 

That for milleniams had withstood the tide 

Of human things, his storm-breath drove in sand 

Across that desert where their stones survived 

The Dane of him whose pride had heaped them there. 

Yon monarch, in his solitary pomp, 

Was but the mushroom of a summer day, 

That his light-winged footstep pressed to dost : 

Time was the king of earth ; all things gave way 

Beiore him. but the fixed and virtuous will, 

The sacred sympathies of soul and sense. 

That mocked his fury and prepared his fall. 

Yet slow and gradual dawned the morn of love ; 

Lon§[ lay the clouds of darkness o'er the scene, 

Till trom its native heaven thev rolled away : 

First, crime, triumphant o'er all hope careered 

UnblusbiDg, andisgoising, bold, and strong : 
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Whilit fuWhood, tricked in virtue's attribntei, 
Long Mnctified all deeds of vice and woe, 
Till done by her own venomous sting to death 
She \e(i the uioral world without a law. 
No longer fettorini: passion's fearless wing. 
Nor searing reason with the brand of God. 
Then steadily the bappy ferment worked : 
Reason was fnte ; and wild though passion went 
Through tangled glens and wood embosomed meedc. 
Gathering a garland of the strangest flowers, 
Yet like Uie bee returning to her queen, 
She bound the sweetest on her sister's brow, 
Who, meek and sober, kissed the sportive childi 
No longer trembling at the broken rod. 

Mild was the slow necessity of d< ath : 

The tranquil spirit failed beneath its grasp, 

Without a groan, almost wiihont a fear, 

Calm as a voyager to some distant land. 

And full of wonder, full of hope as he. 

The deadly germs of languor and disease 

Died in the human frame, and purity 

Blest with all gifls her earthly worshippers. 

How vigorous then the athletic form of age ! 

How clear its open and unwrinkled brow ! 

Where neither avarice, cunning, pride, or care, 

Had stamped the soil of grey deformity 

On all the mingling lineaments of time. 

How lovely the intrepid front of youth ! 

Which meek-eyed courage decked with freshest grtoe. 

Courage of soul, that dreaded not a name, 

And elevated will, that journeyed on 

Through life's phantasmal scene in fearlessness. 

With virtue, love, and pleasure, baud in hand. 

Then, that sweet bondage which is freedom's self, 

And rivets with sensation's softest tie 

The kindred sympathies of human souls. 

Needed no fetters of tyrannic law : 

Those delicate and timid impulses 

In nature's primal modesty arose, 

And with uudoubting confideneedi eclosed 
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The fro wing loncingi of iti dawning Ioto, 
Uaebeeked by dml and lelfiah chastity. 
That virtoe of the cheaply virtnonB, 
Who pride tiieraflelTes m seBNleisness in froat, 
No longer pro8titntion*8 ▼enomed bane 
Poiaooed toe Bprin|s of happinesa and life; 
Woman and man, m eon&den«e and lo?e, 
Eqnal, and free, and pure, together trod 
The monntain-paths of yirtue, which no more 
Were atained with blood from many a pilgrim's feet 

Then, where through distant ages, long in pride 
The palace of the monarch-slave had mocked 
Famine's faint groan, and penury's silent tear, 
A heap of erumblin«^ ruins stood, and tiirew 
Year after year their stones upon the field, 
Wakening a lonely echo ; and the leares 
Of the old thorn, that on the topmost tower 
Usurped the royal ensign's grandeur, shook 
In ttie stem storm that swayed the topmost tower 
And whispered strange tales in the whirlwind's ear. 

Low throngh the lone cathedral's roofless aislea 
The melancholy winds a death dvge sung : 
It were a sight of awfnlness to see 
The works of faith and slavery, so vast, 
80 sumptuous, yet so perishing withal ! 
Even as the corpse that rests beneath its wait. 
A thousand mourners deck the pomp of death 
To-day, the breathing marble glows abo?e 
To decorate its memory, and tongues 
Are busy of its life : to-morrow worms 
In silence and in darkness seize their prey. 

Within the massy prison's mouldering eonrts. 
Fearless and free tne ruddy children played, 
Weaving gay chaplets for their innocent brows 
With the men ivy and the red wall-flower, 
That mock the don^on's unavailing gloom ; 
The ponderous chains, and gratings of strong iron^ 
There rusted amid heaps of broken stone 
That nioftod ikowly vmh tiwir nativv Mithi 
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There the broad beam of day, which faeblj onoe 

Liffbted the cheek of lean captivitj 

With a pale and sickly flare, then iVeelj ahona 

On the pore amilea or infant playfulneaa : 

No more the shuddering Toice of hoarae deapair 

Pealed through the echoing vanlta, bat aoothing uIm 

Of iyy-fin^red winds and gladsome birda 

And meririment were reaonant around. 

These mlns soon left not a wreck behind : 
Their elements, wide scattered o'er the globe. 
To happier ahapes were moulded, and Mcame 
Ministrant to all blissful impulses : 
Thus human things were piBrfected, and earth. 
Even as a child beneath its mother's love. 
Was strengthened in all ezeellenee, and grew 
Fairer and nobler with each passing year. 

Now Time his dnsky pennons o'er the scene 

Closes in stedfast darkness, and the paat 

Fades from oar charmed sight My task is done : 

Thj lore is learned Earth's wonders are thine ows/ 

With all the fear and all the hope they bring. 

My spells are past: the present now recurs, 

Ah me ! a pathless wilderness remains 

Yet unsubdaed by man's reclaiming band. 

Yet, homan Spirit bravely hold thy couraa. 

Let virtue teach you firmly to pursue 

The gradual paths of an aspiring change : 

For birth, and life, and death, and that strange atat» 

Before the naked soul has found its home, 

AH tend to perfect happiness, and urge 

The restless wheels of being on their way, 

Whose flashing spokes, instinct with infinite life, 

Bicker and bum to gain their destined goal. 

For birth but wakes the apirit to the sense 

Of outward shows, whose inexperienced shape 

New modes of passion to its frame may lend ; 

Life is its state of action, and the store 

Of all events is aggregated there 

That variegated t& etmraal niUTtiM ; 
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Death ii a gate ofdrearineas and gloom. 
That leads to aasure ialoa and beaming >kiea 
And happy regions ofeternal hope. 
Therefore, O Spirit ! fearlessly bear on : 
Though storms may break tlte primrose on its stalk, 
Though frost may blight the freshness of its bloom, 
Yet spring's awakening breath, will woo the earth, 
To feed with kindliest dews its favorite flower, 
That blooms in mossy banks and darksome glens, 
Lighting the greenwood with its sunny smile. 

Fear not then, Spirit, death*8 disrobing hand. 
So welcome when the tyrant is awake, 
So welcome when the bigot's bell-torch bams ; 
'Tis but the voyase of a darksome houi. 
The transient gulf-dream of a startling sleep. 
Death is no foe to virtoe : Earth has seen 
Love*s brightest roses on the scaffold bloom, 
Mingling with freedom's fadeless laurels there. 
And presaging the truth of visioned bliss. 
Are there not nopes within thee, which this scene 
Of linked and gradual being has confirmed T 
Whose stingings bade thy heart look farther still, 
When to the moonlight walk by Henry led, 
Sweetly and sadly thou didst talk of death 1 
And wilt thou rudely tear them from thy^reaat, 
Listening supinely to a bigot's ereed, 
Or tomely crouching to the tyrant's rod, 
Whose iron thongs are red with haman gore ? 
Never: but bravely bearing on, thy will 
Is destined an eternal war to wage 
WitH tyranny and fiilsehood, and uproot 
The germs of misery from the haman heart 
Thine is the hand whose piety would soothe 
The th6rny pillow of unhappy crime. 
Whose impotence an easy piardon gains, 
Watching its wanderings as a friend's disease : 
Thine is the brow whose mildness wonld defy 
Its fiercest rage, and brave its sternest will, 
When fenced by power and master of the world. 
Thou art sincere and good; of resolute mind, 
Free from heart-withering cuttom'i coki control. 
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Of paision lofty, pore, and nnsnbdaed. 
£8ith*R pride and meanness could not vanqaiih the«, 
And therefore art thon worthy of the boon 
Which thon hast now received : virtne shall keep 
Thy footsteps in the path that thou hast trod, 
And many days of beaming hope shall bless 
Thy spotless life of sweet and fcacred love. 
Go, happy one, and give that bosom joy, 

Whose sleepless spirit waits to catch 

Light, life, and rapture from thy smile. 

The Fairy waves her wand of charm. 
Speechless with bliss the spirit mounts the ear, 

That rolled beside the battlement, 
Bending her beamy eyes in thankfulness. 

Again the enchanted steeds were yoked, 

Again the burning wheels inflame 
The steep descent uf heaven's untrodden way. 

Fast and far the chariot flew : 

The vast and flery globes that roUed 

Around the Fairy's palaee-gate 
Lessened by slow degrees, and soon appeared 
Such tiny twinklers as the planet orbs 
That there attendant on the solar power 
With borrowed light pursued their narrower way. 
Earth floated then below : 

The chariot paused a moment there ; 
The Spirit then descended : ^ 

The restless coursers pawed the ungenial soil, 
Snuffed the ^ross air, and then, their errand done, 
Unfurled their pinions to the winds of heaven. 

The Body and tbeSonl united then, 
A gentle start convulsed lanthe's frame : 
Her veiny eyelids quietly unclosed ; 
Moveless awhile the dark blue erbs remained: 
She looked around in wonder and beheld 
Henry, who kneeled in silence by her coach. 
Watching her sleep with looks orspeeehleM lore, 

And the bright beaming stars 

That through the caMDiMit ahoae* 
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I. Paob it. 

The ran*! ancloud#d orb 

Rolled through the black coneaff* 

OKD our atmosphere, the nm would appear a raj 
b or fire in the midst of a black' concave. The equal 
}n of li|{ht on earth is owinr to the refraction of the 
y the^ atmosphere, and their reflection from other 
Lif^ht consists either of ribrationa propagated 
h a subtle mediumior of numerous minute particlei 
id in all directions from the luminous body. Its ve- 
jreatljr exceeds that of any. substance with which we 
{uainted : observations on tba eclipses of Jupiter's 
es have demonstrated tbac light takes up no more 
ight minutes' and seven seconds in passing from the 
the earth, a distance of 95«0(X),000 of miles. (Some 
av be gained of the immense distance of the fixed 
vhen it is computed that many years would elapse 
light could reach this earth from the nearest of them ; 
one year light trnvels 5.4^.400,000,000 miles, which 
distance 5,707,600 times greater tkiin that of the son 
le earth* 

I. Page 15. 

Whilst xound »he chariot's way 
loDuwerable systems rolled. 

plurality of worlds, the indefinite immensity ef the 
de is a most awful subject of contemplation. He 
ghtly feels it* mystery and grandeur is m no danger 
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ofMdaetion from the falmboods of religious systenifi, or of 
deifyinf^ the principie of the universe. It is impossible ft 
believe that the s irit that pervades this iu6nite machine, 
begat a son upon the body of a Jewish woman ; or is an- 
gered at the consequences of that necessity, which is a sy- 
nonvme of itself. All that miserable Ule of the Devil and 
Eve, and an Intercessor, with the childish mummeries of 
the God of the Jews, is irreconcileable with the knowledge 
of the star5. 

The nearest of the fixed stars is inconceivably distant 
from the earth, and they are probably proportiouably dis- 
tant from each other. By a calculation of the velocity of 
light, Syrins is supposedf to be at least 54,'*224 000,000,000 
miles from the earth.* That which appears only like t 
thin, silvery eloud, streaking the heaven, is in effect com- 
poied of innumerable clusters of suns, each shining with 
Its own light, and illuminating numbers of planets that re- 
volve around them. Millions and millions ofsiins are rang- 
ed around us, all attended by innumerable worlds, yet calm, 
regular, and barmonioufi, all keeping the paths oriinmatap 
bit Bficeasity. 

IV. Page ^. 

These are th« hired Jbravoes who defend 
The tyrant's throne. 

Tx> employ murder as a means of'jnetice, ie an idea 
which a man of an enlightened mind will not dwell upon 
with pleasure. To march forth in rank and file, with all 
the pomp of streamers and trumpets, for the purpose of 
flbo >ting at our fellow-men as a mark ; to ipflkit upon thea 
all the variety of wound and anguish; to leave them wel- 
tering in their blood ; to wander over the field of desola- 
tion, and count the number of the dying and the d ad,-*- 
are employments which m thesis we may maintain to be 
necessary, but which no good man will contemplate with 
gratulation and deUght. A battle we suppose is won;— 
thus truth is established; — thus the cause of justice ia con- 
firmed ! It surely requires no common sagacity to discern 
the connexion between this immense heap of calamities, 
AJOd the assertion of truth, or the maintenance of justice. 

* See Micholsoo's fiocyclopediai art. Light 
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Kings, and ministers of state, the real authors of the ca- 
lamity, sit uninoieatttd in their cabinet, while those against 
whom the fury of the storm is directed, are, for the most 
part, persons who have been trepanned into the service, 
or who are dragt^ed anwHIingly from their peaceful'bomes 
Into the field of battle. . A soldier is a man whose business 
it is to kill those who never offended him, and who are the 
intioceni martyrs of other men's iniquitiea. Whatever 
mey become of the abstract question of the justifiableness 
of war, it seems impossible that the soldier should not be a 
depraved and unnatural being. 

To these more serious and momentous considerations it 
nay be proper to add a recollection of the ridiculousness 
of the military character* Its first constituent is obedience : 
a soldier is, of all descriptions of men, the most completely 
a machine ; yet his profession inevitably teaches him some- 
thing of dogmatism, swaggering, and self consequence; he 
is like the puppet of a showman, who, at the viery time be 
Is made to strut and swell and display the most farcical airs, 
vre perfectly know cannot assume the most insignificant 
gesture, advance either to the right or lefl, but as he is mov- 
ed by his exhibitor. — Oodinn's Enquirer Essay y. 

1 will here subjoin a little poem, so strongly expressive 
of my abhorrence of despotL<«m and falsehood, that I fear 
lest it never again may be depictured so vividly. This op- 
portunity is perhaps the only one that ever will occur of 
rescuing it from oblivion. • 

FALSEHOOD A'^^D VICE. 

1 PflLOOUB. 

Whilst menarchs laughed upon their thrones 
To hear a famished nation's groans, 
And hugged the wealth wrung from the woe 
That makes its eyes and veins o'erflow, 
Those thrones, high built upon the heaps 
Of bones where frenzied famine sleeps. 
Where slavery wield% her ticourge of iron, 

Red With mankind's unheeded gore. 
And war's mad fiends the scene environ, 

Mingling with shrieks a drunken roar, 
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There Vice and Falsehood took their itand, 
High raised above the unhappy land, 

FALSEHOOD. 

Brother ! arise from the dainty fare, 

'Which thousands ^ave toiled and bled to bestow; 
A finer feasr for thine hungry ear 

Is tne news that I bring of human woe. 

VICE. 

And, secret one, what hast thou done, 
To compare, in thy tumid pride, with mel 

I, whose career, through the blasted year, 
Has been tracked by despair and agony. • 

• FALSEHOOD. 

What have I done ! 1 have torn the robe 

From baby Truth's unshehered form, 

And round the desolated globe 
Borne safely the bewildering charm : 

My tyrant-slaves to a dungeon floor 
Have bound the fearless innocent, 

Arrd streams of fertilizing gore 
Flow from her bosom's hideous rent, 
Which this unfailing dagger g» ve.- • • • 

I dread that blood !— no more — this day 

Is ours, though her eternal ray 
Must shine upon our grave. 

Yet know, proud Vice, had I not given 

To thee the robe I stole from heaven, 

Thy shape of ugliness and tear 

Had never gained admission here. 

VICE. 

And know, that had I disdained to toil, 
But sate in my loathsome cave the while, 
And ne'er to these hateful 8«ns of heaven, 
GOLD, MONARCHY, and iMUKDER given? 
Hadst thou with ail^^^ art essayed 
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One of thy games then to have played, 
.Wiih 4II itiiiie overweening bo«isi, 
Kdlsehooii 1 1 tell the& thoa hadst lost : — 
Yei wherefore this dUpuiel — we tend, 
Fraternal to one common end: 
In this cold grave beneaih my feet, 
Will oar hopes, oar fears, and our labors meet. 

FALSEHOOD. 

I brought my daughter, RELIGION, on earth ; 
She smothered Reason's babes in their biith; 
• But dread<>d their mother's eye severe, — 
So the crocodile slunk ofTslily in fear, 

And loosed her bloodhounds from the den 

They started from dreams of slaughtered men. 

And by the light of her poison eye, 

Did her work o'er the wide earth frightfully ; 

The dreadful stench of her torches flare, 

Fed with human fat, polluted the air I 

The curses, the shrieks, the ceaseless cries 

Of the many- mingling miseries, 

As on she trod, ascended high 

And trumpeted my victory! — 

Brother, tell what thou hast done. 

VICE. 

I have extinguished the noon-day sun, 
in the carnage smoke of battles won: 
Famine, murder, hell, and power, 
Were glutted in that glorious hour 
Which search less fate had stamped for me 

With the seal of her security 

For the bloated wretch on yonder throne 

Commanded the bloody fray to rise : 
Like me he joyed at the sMfled moan 

Wrung from a nation's miseries; 
While the snakes, whose slime even him if/Ued^ 
In ecstasies of malice smiled: 
They thought 'twas theirs,— but mine the deed! 
Theirs is the toil, bat nine the meed, . /i 

Ten thouMUid Tictims madly blied. 
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They dream that tyrants goad them there 
"With p- isoDous war to taioi the air: 

These tyrants od heir beds of thorn, 
Swell with the thou::hts of murderons fame^ 
And with their gains to lift my name, 

Restless they plan from night to mom ; 
I— I do all ; without my aid 
Thy daughter, that relentless maid^ 
Could never o'er a death-bed urge 
The fury of her venomed scourge. 

FALSEHOOD. 

Brother, well :— the world is ours ; 

And whether thou or I have won, 
The pestilence expectant lowers 

On all beneath yi>n blasted sun* 
Our joys, our toils, our honors meet 
In the milk-white and stormy winding sheet: 
A short-lived hope, unceasing care, 
Some hartless scraps of godly care, 
A moody curse, and a frenzied sleep 
Eie gapes the graves unclosing deep,' 
A tyrant's dream, a coward's start, 
The ice that clinj^s to a priestly heart, 
A judge's f own a courtier's smile, 
Make the great whole for which we toilj 
And, brother, whether thou or I 
Have done the work of misery, 
It little boots • thy toil and pain, 
Without my aid were more than vain j 
And but for thee I ne'er had sate 
The guardian of heaven's palace gate. 

V. Pag» 35. 

Even as the leaves 
Which the keen frost wind of the waning year 
Has scat ered on the forest soil. 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth now withering on the groand ; 
Another race the following spring supplies; 
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They ftn sueeessire, aad suocessiTe rise ; 

So generations in their course deeay; 

Bo flourish these, when those ore past awaj. 

Pope*s Homer. 

V. PAeB 37. 

The mob of ^asaiits, noble% priests, aad kiogi. 

When the wide ocean maddening whirlwinds sweep. 

And heave the billows of the boiling deep, 

Pleased we from land the reeling bark surrey. 

And rolling mountains of the watery way. 

Not that we joy another's woes to see, 

Bat to reflect that we ourselves are free. 

So, the dread battle ranged in distant fields, 

Ourselves secure, a secret pleasure yields. 

But what more charming than to gain the height 

Of true philosophy 7 * What pure delight 

From Wisdom's citadel to view below, 

Deluded mortals, as they wandering go 

In quest of happiness ! ah, blindly weak ! 

Fof fame, for. vain nobility ^ey seek; 

Labour for happy treasures, night and day, 

And pant for power and magisterial sway. 

Oh, wretched mortals! souls devoid of light, 
XrfMt in the shades of intellectual night! 

Dr. Bushbyi^s Lnertlhu. 

V. Page 37. 

Aad statesmen boast 
Of wealth. 

There is no real wealth but the labor of man. Were 
the mountains of gold, and the valleys of silver, the world 
would not be one grain of corn the richer ; no one com- 
fort would be added to the human race. In consequence 
of our consideration for the precious metals, one man u 
<«nabled to heap to himself luxuries at the expense of liia 
necessaries of nis neighbour ; a system admirabl^jr fitted to 
predace all the varietiei of disease and crime, wmeh mru 

,5 
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fiiil to cliaracterize the two extremes of opalence and pdD- 
ury. A spt'oiitator takes pride to himself as the promoter 
of his c<nintry'rt i)ros]M»rity, who employs a number of 
huiidti ill the iiiaiiiitacturu of articles avowedly destitute of 
list', or snhsi'rvitMit only to the uiihaHowed cravings of 
liix!iry and osieiitation. The uoblemaii, who employs the 
]U'as;ints of hi.« iiei;:hborhood in hiiildinff his palaces, until 
"jmn iHitu-a urtitrtt juvvrn retjue molcs rdimpmnt,"*** iSatters 
hiinsolf that he lias gained the title of a patriot by yielding 
to the impulsed ftf vanity. The allow and pomp of cotirts 
niiduoo tlio .>anie apology for its continuance; and many 8 
ftrio has betMi j:iven, many a woman has eclipsed her beau- 
ty by hrr dross, to benetitthe laboring poor, and to encou- 
r.i^t' trade. \\'\w does not see that this is a remedy which 
a^<;ravati*s whilst it pairrates the countless diseases of so- 
citMy I The poor are set to labor, — for what ? Not the 
food for which they famish ; not the blankets for want of 
which their babes are frozen by the cold of their n)i8«rable 
Iiovel<*: ni»t those comforts of civilization without which 
civilized man is far more miserable than the meanest sav- 
age ; o])pressed a-? he is by all its insidious evils, within the 
daily and taun!in;i» prospect of its innumerable benefits as- 
hiduously exhiliiied before him : no : for the pride of pow- 
er, for the miserable isolation of pride, for the false plea- 
sures of the liniidrcdlh part ofsociety. No greater evidence 
is alfordetl of the wide, extended, and radical mistakes of 
civilized man than this fact; those arts which are essential 
to his very bein<; are held in the greatest conteirpt, em- 
ployments are lucrative in an inverse ratio to their useful- 
ness;! the jeweller, the toyman, the actor, gains fame and 
wealth by ihe exercise of his useless and ridiculous art; 
whilst the enlfivaior of the earth, he without whom society 
umst cease to subsist, strncgles through contempt and pen- 
urv. anil perishes by that famine which, but for his nnceas- 
ini exertions, would annihilate the rest of mankind. 

\ will not instdt common sense by insisting on the doc- 
trine of the natural equality of man. The question is not 
concerning its desirableness, but its practicability ; so far as 
it is practicable, it is desirable. That state of human soci- 

•Thcse piles of royal structure^, will soon leave but few acre» 

5or the p oiiRh. 
♦ dee Rouswau, "L'lnegfthte parmi lee Houneek** note 7 
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ety which approaches nearer to an equal partition of its be- 
nefits and evils should, acteris paribus,* bepTHferrcd: but 
80 long as we conceive that a wanton expenditure of hu- 
man labor, not for the necessities, not even for the luxuries 
of the Diass of society, but for the egotism and ostentation 
of a few of its members, is defensible on the ground of pub- 
lic justice, 80 long we neglect to approximate to the re- 
demption of the human race. 

. Labor is required for physical, and leisure for moral im- 
provement: from the former ofthe^e advantages the rich, 
and from the latter the poor, by the inevitable conditions 
of their respective situations, are precluded. A state which 
should combine the advantages of both, would be subject- 
ed to the evils of neither. He that is deficient in firm 
health, or vigorous intellect is but half a man ; hence it fol- 
lows, that, to subject the laboring classes to unnecessary 
labor, is wantonly depriving them of any opportunities of 
intellectual improvement; and that the rich are heaping up 
for their own mischief the disease, lassitude, and ennui by 
which their existence is rendered an intolerable burthen. 

English reformers exclaim against sinecures, — but the 
true pension-list is the rent-roll of the landed proprietors: 
wealth is a power usurped by the few, to compel the many 
to labor for their benefit. The laws which support this 
system, derive their force from the ignorance and credulity 
of its victims: they are the result of a conspiracy of the 
few against the many, who are themselves obliged to pur- 
chase this pre-eminence by the loss of all real comfort. 

The commodities that substantitiUy contribute to the sub- 
sistence of the human species form a very short catalogue, 
they demand from us but a slender portion of industry. If 
these only were produced, and sufHciently produced, the 
species of man would be continued. If the labor neeessa- 
rily required to -produce them were equitably divided 
among all the poor, and still more, if it were equitably di- 
vided among all, each man's share of labor would be light, 
and his portion of leisure would be ample. There was a 
time when this leisure would hnve been of small compara- 
tive value: it is to be hoped lli'it the time will come, when 
it will be applied to the most important purposes. Thoia 

^Making allowances on both sides. 
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hoars which are not required fer the prodnetion ofthe ae* 
cenaries of life, may be devoted to me coltivation of tiM 
understanding, the enlarging oar stock of knowiedm^ the 
refining oar taste, and thus opening to lu new and more 
•iqoisite sources of enjoyment 

It was perhaps necessary that a period of monopoly nod 
oppression should subsist, before a period of .oultiroted 
equality could subsist. Savages perhaps would never 
have been excited to the dicovery of truth and the inven- 
tion of art, but by the narrow motives which such a period 
affords. But, surely, after the savage state has ceased, md 
men have set out in the glorious career of discovery and 
invention, monopoly and oppression cannot be neceasaiy 
to prevent them from returning to a state of barbsriam.'^ 
CkMtffm^s Engmrer. EsitM II. See also Pol, Jtt». Book 
VIIL ch. 11. 

It is a calculation of this admirable author, that all die 
conveniences of a civilized life might be produced, if socie- 
ty would divide the labor equally among its members, by 
each individual being employed m labor two hours during 
the day. 

V. Pa« 37. 

Or religion 
Drives bis wife raving mad* 

I am acquainted with a lady of considerable aecompUsh- 
sients, and the mother, of a numerous familjr, whom the 
Christian religion \i&8 goaded to incurable insanity. A 
parallel case is, I believe, within the experience of every 
physician. 

For some the approach of Death and Hell to stay, 
Their parents, friends, and country will betray. 

Dr. Bttshby's Lucretius. 

V. Paoi 39. 

Even love is sold. 

Not even the intercourse of the sexes is exempt from 
tho despotism of positive institution. Law pretends even 
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to govern the indisciplinable wanderings of passion, to put 
fetters on the clearest deductions of reason, and, by appeals 
to the will, to subdue the involuntary affections of our na- 
ture. Love is inevitably consequent upon the perception 
of loveliness. Love withers under constraint: its very es- 
sence is liberty : it is compatible neither with obediencey 
jealousy, nor fear ; it is there most pure, perfect, and un- 
limited, where its votaries live in confidence, equality, and 
anreserve. 

How long then ought the sexual connexion to last? what 
law ought to specify the extent of the grievances which 
thould limit its duration? A husband and wile onght to 
continae so long united as they love each other: any law 
which should bind them to cohabitation for one moment 
after the decay of their affection, would be a most intolera- 
ble tyranny, and'the most unworthy of toleration. How 
odious an usurpation of the right of private judgment should 
that law be considered, which should make the ties of 
friendship indissoluble, in spite of the caprices, the incon- 
stancy, the fallibility, and capacity for improvement of the 
faaman mind! And by so much would the fetters of love 
be heavier and more unendurable than those of friendship, 
as love is more vehement and capricious, more dependant 
on those delicate peculiarities of imagination, and less ca- 
pable of reduction to the ostensible merits of the object. 

The state of society in which we exist is a mixture of 
feudal savageness and imperfect civilization. The narrow 
and unenlightened morality of the Christiai^ religion ik an 
aggravation of these evils. It is not even until lately that 
mankind have admitted that happiness is the sole end of 
the science of ethics, as of all other sciences; and that the 
fanatical idea of mortifying the flesh for the love of God has 
been discarded. J. have heard indeed an ignorant collegian 
adduce in favor of Christianity, its hostility to eyery world- 
ly feeling !* 

* The first Christian Emperor made a law by which seduc- 
tion was punished with death ; if the female pleaded lier own 
consent, she also was punished with death : if the parents en- 
deavoured to screen the criminals, they also where banished, 
and their estates confiscated : the slaves who might be aecesm- 
17 were burned alive, or forced to swallow melted lei^. Tka 
veiy oi&priog of an illegal love were involved ia the 
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But if happiness be the object of morality, of all hnmaji 
unions and disunions ; ifttie worthiness of every action u 
to be estiniiited by the quantity of pleasurable sensation it 
is calculated to produce, then the connexion of the sexes is 
so long sacred as it contributes to Ihe comfort of the parties, 
and is naturally dissolved when its evils are greater than its 
bcnetitd. There is uotliing immoral in this separation. — 
Constancy has nothing virtuous in itself, independently of 
the pleasure it confers, and partakes of the temporizing 
spirit of vice in proportion as it endures tamely moral de- 
fects of magnitude in the object of its indiscreet choice.— 
Love is free : to promise forever to love the same woman, 
is not less absurd than to promise to believe the same creed! 
such a vow, in both cases, precludes us from all enquiry. 
The language of the votarist is this : The woman £ now 
love may he infinitely inferior to many others; the creed I 
now profess may be a mass of errors and absurdities ; but 
I exclude myself from all future information as to the ami- 
ability of the one, and the truth of the other, resolving 
blindly, and in spile of conviction, to adhere to them. Is 
this the language of delicacy and reason? Is the love of 
such a frigid heart of more worth than its belief? 

The present system of constraint does no more, in the 
majority of instances, than make hypocrites or open ene- 
mies. Persons of delicacy and virtue, unhappily united to 
one whom they find it impossible to love, spend the loveli- 
est season of their life in unproductive elforis to appear 
otherwise than they are, for the sake of the feelings of 
their partner or the welfare of their mutual oflspring : those 
of less generosity and refinement openly avow their dis- 
appointment, and linger out the remnant of that union, 
which only death can dissolve, in a state of incurable bic- 
kering and hostility. The early education of their children 
takes its color from the squabbles of the parents; they are 
nursed in a systematic school of ill-hnmor, violence, and 
falsehood. Had they been suffered to part at the moment 
when indifference rendered their union irksome, they 
would have been spared many years of misery : they would 

qucnces of the pentrnce. — Gifiho7>\i PccUnr and FoJIf ^'c, vol. 
ii. pajie 210 JSee al^o for the hatred of the primiiive Cbris- 
tians to love, and even marriage, page 2t9« 
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kare eoiinected themselres more suitably, and would have 
foaod that happiDess in the society of more congenial part> 
Bars, which 14 forever denied them by the despotism of 
marriage. They would have been, separately, useful and 
iiappy members of society, who, whilst united, were miser- 
•able, and rendered misanthropical by misery. The con- 
viction that wedlock is indissoluble holds out the strongest 
-of all temptations to the perverse : they indulge without 
restraint in acrimony, and all the little tyrannies of domes- 
tic life, when they know that their victim is without appeal. 
If this connexion were put on a rational basis, each would 
be assured that habitual ill-temper would terminate in se- 
paration, and would check this vicious and dangerous pro- 
l^ensity. 

Prostitution is the legitimate offspring of marriage and 
its accompanying errors. Women, for no oiher crime 
than having followed the dictates of a natural a]:\petite, are 
driven with fury from the comforts and sympathies of so- 
ciety. It is less venial than murder ! and the punishment 
which is inflicted on her who destroys her child to escape 
reproach, is lighter than the life of agony and disease to 
which Uie prostitute is irrevocably doomed. Has a wo- 
man obeyed the impulse of unerring nature ! — society de- 
clares war against her, pityless and eternal war: she must 
be the tame slave, she must make no reprisals; tiieirs is 
the right of persecution, hers the duty of endurance. She 
lives a lifeof in&my ; the loud and bitter laugh of scorn 
scares her from all return. Sbe dies of long and lingering 
disease ; yet she is in fault, s/te is the criminal, sAe the fro- 
ivard and untameable child, — and society, forsooth, the 

J>ure and virtuous matron, who casts her as an abortion 
rom her undefiled bosom ! Society avenges herself on 
the criminals of her own creation ! she is employed in ana- 
thematizing the vksc to-day, which yesterday she was the 
most zealous to teach. Thus is formed one-tenth part of 
the population of London : meanwhile the evil is two-fold. 
Young men, excluded by the fanatical idea of chastity from 
the society of modest and accomplished women, associate 
with these vicious and miserable beings, destroying thereby 
all those exquisite and delicate sensibilities, whose exist- 
'eiice,'eold-hearted worldlings have denied ; annihilating all 
^BBine pasaioB, and debasiug that to a selfiah iaeliog which 
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the progress of the perpendicularity of the poles may be 
as rapid as the progress of intellect ; or that there should 
be a perfect identity between the monil and physical im- 
provement of the human species. It is certain that wi«dom 

.u not compatible with disease, and tliat, in the present 
■tate of the climates of the earth, health, in the true and 
comprehensive sense of the word, is out of the reach of 
civilized man. Astronomy teaches us that the earth is now 

■ in its progress, and that the poles are every year becoming 
more and more perpendicular to the ecliptic. The strong 
evidenee afforded by the history of mvtholbgy, and geolo- 

. gical researches, that some event of this nature has taken 
place already, affords a strong presumption that this pro- 
gress is not merely an oscillation, as has been surmised by 
tome late astronomers.^ Bones of animals, peculiar to the 
horrid zone have been found in the north of Siberia, and on 
the banks of the river Ohio. Plants have been found in 

itlie fossil state in the interior of Germanv, which demand 

•the present climate of Hiudostan for their production.t — 

' The researches of M. Baillyt establish the existence of a 
people who inhabited a tract of land in Tnrtary,49 degrees 
north latitude, of greater antiquity than either the Indians, 
the Chinese, or the Chaldeans, from whom these nations 
-derived their sciences and theology. We find, from the 
testimony of ancient writers, that Britain, Germany, and 
France, were much colder than at present, and tliat their 
great rivers were annually frozen over. Astronomy 
^teaches us also, that since this period the obliquity of the 

» earth's position has been considerably diminished. 

VI. Paois 45. 

No atom of this turbulence fulfils 
A va^uR and unnecessitnted task. 
Or acts but as it must and ought to act. 

Two instances will serve to render more sensible to ns 
i-dM principle here laid down ; we will borrow one from 

* Laplace, Systeme du Monde. 

. t Calmois. Rapjiorts du Physique ct du Moral de rilomme, 
.vol. ii. p. 406 
t Letters sur les Scieneeji, a Voltaire . B^\\\n . 
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natural the other from moral philosophy. In a whirlwind 
of dust raised by an impetuous wind, however confused it 
may appear to our eyes : in the most dreadful tempest ex- 
cited by opposing wmds, which convulse the waves, there 
is not a single particle of dust or of water that is placed by 
chance, that has not its sufficient cause for occupying the 
situation in which it is, and which does not rigorously act 
in the mode it should act. A geometrician who knew 
equally the diflferent powers which operate in both cases, 
and the pioperties of the particles which are propelled, 
would shew that according to the given causes, each parti- 
cle acts precisely as it should act, and cannot act otherwise 
than it does. 

In those terrible convnisions which sometimes agitate 
political societies, and which frequently bring on the over^ 
throw of an empire, there is not a single action, a single 
word, a single thought, a single volition, a single passion in 
the agents, which occur in the revolution as destroyers, of 
as victims, which is not necessary, which does not act as it 
should act, which does not infnilibly produce the effects 
which it should produce, according to the place occupied 
by these agent<i in the moral whirlwind. 

This would appear evident to an intelligence which 
would be in a state to seize and appreciate all the actions 
and re-actions of the minds and bodies of those who contri- 
bute to this revolution. System of Natwre, vol. i. 

VI. Page 46, 

Necessity ! thou mother of the world* 

He who asserts the doctrine of Necessity, means that, 
contemplating the events which compose the moral and 
material universe, he beholds only an immense and unin« 
terrupted chain of causes and effects, no one of which could 
occupy any other place than it does occupy, or act in any 
other place than it does act. The idea of necessity is oih 
tained by our experience of the connexion between objects, 
the uniformity of the operations of nature, the constant 
conjunction of similar events, and the consequent inference 
of one from the other. Mankind are therefore agreed in 
the admission of necessity, if they admit that tjiese two cir^ 
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camstances take place in voluntary action. Motive is, to 
voluntary action in human mind, what cause is to effect in 
the material universe. The word liberty, as applied to 
mind, is analogous to the word chance, as applied to mat- 
ter: they spring from an ignorance of the certainty of the 
conjunction of antecedents and consequents. 

Every human bein^ is irresistibly impelled to act precise- 
ly as he does act : in the eternity which preceeded his 
birth, a chain of canses was generated, which, pperating 
nnder the name of motives, make it impossible that any 
thought of his life, should be otherwise tliau it is. Were 
the doctrine of Necessity false, the human mind would no 
longer be a legitimate object of science; from like causes 
it would be in vain that we should expect like effects : the 
strongest motive would no longer be paramount over the 
conduct; all knowledge would be vague and undetermi* 
nate: we could not predict with any certainty that we 
might not meet as an enemy to-morrow, him with whom 
we have parted in friendship' to-night ; the most probable 
inducements and the clearest reasonings would lose the lo- 
variable influence they possess. The contrary of this is 
demonstrably the fact. Simitar circumstances produce the 
same unvariable effects. The precise character and inO" 
tives of any man on any occasion being given, the moral 
philosopher could prtidict Ins actions with sa much certaiu- 
tv as the natural philosopher could predict the effects of 
the mixture of any particular chemical substances. Why 
'u the aged husbandman more experienced than the young 
beginner ? Because there is a uniform, undeniable neces- 
•ity in the operation of the material universe. Why is the 
old statesman more skilful than the raw politician ? Be- 
cause, relying on the necessary conjunction of motive and 
action, he proceeds to produce moral effects by the appli- 
cation of those moral causes which experience has shewn 
to be effectual. Some actions may be found to which we 
can attach no motives, but these are the effects of. causes 
with which we are unacquainted. Hence the relation 
\^ich motive bears to voluntary action is that of cause to 
effect; nor, placed in this point of vievy, is it, or ever "^» 
lir " *^® subject of popular or philosophical dUpute. 
None but jJiq fgy^ fanatics who are enga(;ed in the Hercn" 
kiaa task of reconciliui; the justice of tho God with the 
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mi»onr of man. will longer outroge common lense by tht 
»uppo»iiioii of an event witliout a couse, voluntary action 
wiiluMii .1 luoiivo. lIi»iory, politics, morals, criticism, all 

5roun«U ofioasoning. ull principles of science, alike assume 
lo iriiih of \\w doctrino of Necessity. No farmer carrying 
c«ri\ mg lun roru to market doubts the sale of it at the mar- 
koi piKV. Tho maslor of a manufactory no more donbts 
ilui hi« can purchaM the human labor necessary for bis 
pui(«<^so«. than that his uiachiuury will att as they have 
btvu Atvusiouiod 10 act. 

lt(ii. \\h\W\ none have 8cnipled to admit necessity as in- 
O.aonc.nc luacrr. nianv have disputed its dominion over 
niiiid. riiiiopondtfnilv'of its militating with the received 
ii!ra« of iho jusiicc of (io<l. it is by no moans obvious to a 
•u(vi tibial ompury. Whon the mind observes its own ope- 
rat-.on*. ii fcoU no coniioxion of motive and action: but as 
wo know " noihing nioro of causation than the constant 
con>uuoiion of ohjori.<. and the consequent inference of one 
fiom \\\f o; hoi. as wc tind that ihose two circumstances are 
un:«oi'Mlty allowod to liav« place in voluntary action, we 
max bo oasily lod to own thai liiey are subjected to the ne- 
ooiK^ity common to all causes." The actions of the will 
have a r^fular conjunction with circumstances and charae- 
lorn : moiivc is. lo voluntary action, what cause is to effect, 
l^ut tho on1\ uWn wo can Ibrm of Causation is a constant 
conjunciion of siuiil.ir objocts, and the consequent inference 
of ono tioni iho other: wherever tliis is Uie cose, necessity 
is clearly csiahlishod. 

Tho idea of tiboriy. applied metaphorically to the will, 
h.is iipning from a misconception of the meaning of the 
word po^^ or. What is power ? — id quodpotcst,^ that which 
can pioduco any given effect. To deny power, is to say 
thai nothing can or has tho power to be or act. In the 
only Iruo souse of the word power, it applies with eqnal 
force to the loadstone as to human will. Do you thmk 
those motives, which I shall present, are powernil enough 
lo rouse him t is a question just as common as, do you think 
this lover has the power to raise this weight? The advo- 
cates of free will assort that the will has the power of re- 
fu.«ing ig bo determined by tlie strongest motive : but the 

* Tbot which can do any thiDg. 
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9t motive is that which, overcoming all others nlti- 
prevails: this aiasertioti therefore amountH to a de- 
tlii! will bifiii^ ultimately determined by that motive 
Jopfl deteriiiiiic it, which is absurd. But it is equally 
that a man can not resist the strougPiit motive, as 
cannot overcome a physical impossibility, 
doctrine of NeccRsity tends to introduce a great 
into the cstablshcd notions of morality, and utterly 
'oy religion. Reward and punishment must he con- 
, by the Necessarian, merely as n)otivcs which he 
pnipioy in order to procure the adoption or abandon- 
f any given lino of couduct. Desert, in the yresent 
•f the word, would no longer have any meuning ; 
who should inflict pain upon another for no better 
than that he deserved it, would only gratify his re- 
;indi?r pretence of sntisfying justice, it is not enough, 
P! advociite of free will, that a criminal %ihoidd bo pre- 
from a repetition of his crime : he shoi Id feel pain ; 
I torments, when justly inflicted, ought precisely to 
portioned to his fault. But utility is morality; that 
IS incapable of producing happiness is useless; and 
the crime of Dnmiens must be condemned ; jet the 
i\ torments which revenge, under the name of jus- 
Hicted on this unhappy man, cannot be supposed to 
iigmented. even at the long run. the stock of plea- 
It^ sensation in the world. At the same time the 
10 of. Necessity does not in the least dimit.i<h our 
rohaiion of vice. The conviction which all feel, that 
r is a poisonous animal, and that a tiger is constrain- 
ihe inevitable condition of his existence to devour 
Iocs not induce us to avoid them less seduously, or 
nore to he«itate in destroying them : but he would 
be of a !iard heart, who. meeting with a serpent on 
rt island, or in a situation where it was incapable of 
. should wantonly deprive it of existence. A Neccs- 
is inconsequent to his own ()rincip1e8, if ho iodulge^ 
-ed or contempt: the compassion which he feels for 
imin;d is unmrxed with a desire of injuring him: he 
with an elevated and dreadless composure upon the 
)fthe universal chain as they pass before his eyes; 
cowardice, curiosity and inconstancy only assail him 
>portion to the feebleness and indistinctness 'wv^^ 
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«a*«rft i^ >.» ;>r;ttf.ttsi AuJ rejected the delusions of free 

K.' .« '.NT. »> .1^ '.vrwy.'-ou of ihe relation in which we 
wii.«. V .s.- r.Ty»; Af .*: :ho uuivorse. But if the prinei- 
y>w /« .-)w . *. «.-^>t.* N^ r.^: An v^mnic being; the model and 
»ivv,'» >».•>. / .^<.r •i'.i' nr '.,.:ion beiween it and human be- 
•i(4x N <v.s:.,-« ::^.nv N\ Xiout some insight into iti 
% ii. •,>i.'vo 4. **<■■'. •*^: .*»*. nf .\sion is nugatory and vain. 
^*- *■: .-• .v.. A •ji-.v.i' of &::.iua! uiind; moral qualities 
t,Na^ u-/ ^».-* !.* ,'•-. * & r:v.i^i:: Sun j( can possess; to attri- 
>»• w :K u v .»..• •.'•-.-.* :vc* h'T ;re univerM. \» to annex to 
■- /.'.* .'V* .■*^ .vv.?^-.v . r-i' »» ...'•i i::_v possible definition of 
;n •« ♦. V *. »> . V ^v^ s* :.v.: :.-.f \\orxl God was original! j 
,si.> . . ,\ -."t*.,*..- ,vv.*'..vj[ u-.i* unknown cause of the 
i^»** J , V. J X w.vc> «■;•■.: v:-:w.\oJ in the universe. By 
*K# \. .^v .>.x:^v.. ,-.■ 1 •.v;":.-.rr..'r for a real beinff, of a 
mv'.v 'N * .* -^ :^ci.'v A a',*.:!. cm?owed with numan 
^.i»». ^.v . .V ^v* ; •- ..-^ , : ^'.■.^T'.'so »# Au earthlv monarch 
/•. .^.'f.* • .^ K c/.v. ■.■.*:■.: Aj.iivsWfr* lo ihi^ imaginary 
K» V ••, .>.\ .• v .."«*" •-. ■.■^<' Miuo *'.y:e a# those of sub- 
vs''N ..» * k ^ v.",-* A,\x:*.,M\',o*e lu* benevolence, de- 
v^w«.v >.-» ^ ^v »■■." *.:.*.' \'a:c h.* favor. 

^ .V , ,v • -•*• V ■ N,v.v*.:» :«\ichc'« ns. thai in no case 
•v«* I. « ^ «,-«,-/-:>« .' '.- . :' ,^: :'.;'i >\ :»s> ihiu i; did happen, and 
r\i ^'.v. .-» .:,* .^.i. •.*•. o:' j:»vs: r.e is als-^ the author of 
tf» .V ■ , ■» i. . . .V. :o o'.i: ^rA:.;Uile for the one, he 
«,•.», ^v ..• .*■•■- v.:\v. V: \:.c o;.'.«*r; '.hat. admitting the 
tf.v.»', «,,,'..*'» . « ,'.•.."?; ,* ^sT;::* he i« also subjected to 
W ,-svv ;.,■■, ,v a;: .;'.:-.::a:\«» tu ?ess»y. It is plain that 
'.•Xv* •rt * ,• f J.; .;!.'".'* w ft\'>. ^^ix^ie :hat i.iod is die author of 
Ksv '^^. X ,'. .»• L'u***- h.:v. &!#o to be the author of poi- 
9^f^■^ ,\.i. .^w *•.'»■ ^Wa^h. rho wide-wasting earthquake, 
W »i.,v.t»* •.^,' Nv.i.v. A*.:.! ::ie ivrannv. are attributable to 
l"' * >> .'.',.'0. ,* ^i••.s^Jt \i\ :hc same degree as tlie fairest forms 
*»k ■.'■o,;!\' si'.iivSv.'.f*. !.St:\, anJ peace. 

l*,4. wv .t:v lAiijjhs "by ihf doctrine of Necessity, that 
iks,'!v •» i^iV.'ci jioo.i nor evil in the universe, otherwise 
t>^. A* .:•..' e\c;i:* lo which we apply these epithets have 
IV to:; V Oiir own ptvuliar mode of being. Still less 
!>■>*.< ,>;• :\\ pe;he!»;s of a God. will the doctrine of Necessity 
•.\vt\* w lift the belief" of a future state of punishment. — 
U^hA uMd« man rach aa he'if , and then damned him for be* 
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M»: for to say that God was the author of all good, and 
I the author of atl evil, is to say that one man made a 
ight line and a crooked one, and another man made the 
tngrnity. 

. Mahometan story, much to the present purpose, is re- 
led, wherein Adam and Moses are introducea disputing 
»re Grod in the following manner. Thou, says Moses, 
^dam, whom God created, and animated with the breath 
ife, and caused te be worshipped by the angels and 
ted in Paradise from whence mankina have been ez- 
ed for thy fault. Whereto Adam answered. Thou art 
les whom God chose for his apostle, and entrusted with 
MTord, by giving thee the tables of the law, and whom 
'ouchsaied to admit to discourse with himself. How 
ly years dost thou find the law was written before I was 
ited T Says Af oses, forty. And dost thou not find, re- 
el Adam, these words therein, And Adam rebelled against 
Lord and transgressed ? Which Moses confessing^ 
It thou therefore blame me, continued he, for doing 

which God wrote of me, that I should do, forty years 
»re I was created, nay, for what was decreed concern- 
me filly thousand years before the creation of heaven 

earth 1 

SaWs Frdiminary Discourse to the Korafif p. 164. 

VII. Page 47. 

There is oo God ! 

his negation must be understood solely to aflfect a crea- 
Deity. The hypothesis of a pervading Spirit, co-eter- 
with the universe, remains unnhaken. 
close examination of the validity of the proofs adduced 
apport any proposition, is the only secure way of at- 
mg truth, on the advantages of which it is unnecessary 
escant: our knowledge of the existence of a Deity is a 
ject of such importance, that it cannot be minutely in- 
igated ; in consequence of this conviction, we proceed 
fiy and impartially to examine the proofs which have 
D adduced. It is necessary first to consider the nature 
elief 
i^hen a proposition is offered to the mind, it perceives 
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itw «|eiv«Qt«n: ox di»|[reenient of the ideas of which it if 
coui^kOfcU A porx'epitoa of iheir agreement is termed 
^its^f. Mx\\\ oihiUctes tWH]tieiitly prevent this perception 
t'io>:i CK"::$ '.:u;:!o.: u:o : these the niiiid attempts to remove, 
in ofUer xrw: ::ie pervepuou may be distinct. The mind is 
*n:v1^ Hi '.nc in\e«ii{ciitton. in order to perfect the state of 
jMrr^v(t'.-.o:i o:' itio relaiiun wiiich the component idea^ of 
Uie ^«iv«(«i»euiti>n bear to e;ioh. which is passive: the investi- 
KA'.iou tH-tiijC ooutii#tH{ wtiU the perception, has indaced 
Htu>« Uisvly 10 uiidkj;ino \\iM ihe mind is active in belief— 
!;u! Wliet't^ dti 40' of vohtiou — in consequence of which it 
tiM^ Se re^iiU:eu bv the mind. Tn resiling, continuing this 
iii.<t:aWe. iKi V tuve aruched a fk^gree of criminality to disbe- 
lu*('; v»f wtiK'n. Ill its nature it is iucapubie ; it is equally in- 
«r4i«:tb!e of mom. 

Ue'itef ihen ts a passion, the strength of which, like eveij 
oibei (»^«auoti. IS m precise proportion to the degrees of ez- 
Oileuieit:. 

Tile viejsrves of exeiiement are three. 

The sv'tiNes nre lite sounvs of all knowledge to the mind ; 
ivuse^iueuilv their evidence claims the strongest assent 

The Jeeisioa of the imnd. founded on our own experi- 
em*e vioi.ved fioui these sources, claims the next degree. 

The exjvrteiu'o of others, which addresses itself to the 
former one. oeeupies the lowest decree. 

y.V ^i::.iu I'.evi se.ile on which should be marked the capa- 
\\\ii es of pr.tposiiions to approach to the test of the senses, 
wouM be .1 :ii<ii barouk^ier of iho belief that ought to be at- 
tach eJ to ihem.^ 

l\Mtsts)neuily no testimony can be admitted which is con- 
trary to rt'ason : rcison is founded on the evidence of our 
senses. 

llxerv proof may be referred to one of these three divi- 
sions: It is lo bo consiii^Med whiit arguments we receive 
from each of them, which should convince us of the ezist- 
eneo of a Deity. 

1st Vhi- trliituct of the srnsfs. Iflho Deity should ap- 
pear to u-i. iflie should eonviucj" our senses of his existence, 
this revehition woulil necessarily comtnaud belief. Those 
to whom tlie l>eily has thus appe:ircd Inve the strongest 

{lossible conviction of his rxistencn. But the God of theo- 
dgiaus is incapable of local visibility. 
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2d. Reason. It is urged that man knows that whatever 
18. mast either have had a beginning, or have existed from 
all eternity : he also knows, that whatever is not eternal 
must have had n cause. When this reasoning is applied to 
the universe, it is necessary to prove that it was created : 
until that is clearly demonstrated, we may reasonable sup- 
pose that it has endured from all eternity. We must prove 
design before we can infer a designer. The only idea 
which we can form of causation is derivable from the con- 
stant conjunction of objects, and the consequent inference 
of one from the other. In a case where two propositions 
are diametrically opposite, the mind believes that which is 
least incomprehensible ; — h is easier to suppose that the 
universe has existed from all eternity, than to conceive a 
being beyond its limiu* capable of creating it; if the mind 
sinks beneath the weight of one, is it an alleviation to in- 
crease the intolerability of the burthen? 

The other argument, which is founded on a man's know^ 
ledge of his own existence, stands thus. A man knows 
not only that he now is, but that once he was not ; conse- 
quently there must have been a cause. But our idea of 
causation is atone derivable from the constant conjunction 
of objects and the consequent inference of one from the 
other; and, reasoning experimenially, we can only infer 
from effects, causes exactly adequate to those effects. But 
there certainly is a generative power which is effected by 
certain instruments ; we cannot prove that it is inherent in 
these instruments ; nor is the contrary hypothesis capable 
of demonstration; we admit that the generative power is 
incomprehensible;. but to suppose that the same effect is 

{iroduced by an eternal, omniscient, omnipotent being, 
eaves the cause in the same obscurity, but renders it more 
incomprehensible; 

3d. Testimony. It is required that testimony should not 
be contrary to reason. The testimony that the Deity con- 
vinces the senses of men of his existence, can only be ad- 
mitted by us, if our mind considers it less probable that 
these men should have been deceived, than that the Deity 
should have appeared to them. Our reason can never ad- 
mit the testimony of men, who not only declare that they 
were eye- witnesses of miracles, but that the Deity was ir- 
ntioiuu ; f(H he commftndad that ke should be believed, be 



rhr ii.s:«'..iii' Vv"- Z3.z ii.f :;:• ~ irs-unc Tc^ihSnaLrT acdoDi; 
3«i:t:;' * zi;- lz i«:: ii".- : . :■ i:i>t l; zi L*fres {MssiverOr 
a'''jiti.i u.". ' I'in - : :': . " "^ ^ :: > i-.-ztzr. I'-i; we have no 
«»i^c:»ia-: .:•?;. a-: a 7 ;.- ri-Ti- iLo.: '.hzj^l^zlj i* izssnJScieiit 
53 c^i^i ~:«f :»f! :i :"' i '.loi I: :i-u i:<<fa beioie showD 
Ziiii .: rj^^'.-c :»: :-:•': iz^d :r:=i mac:i. Thej alone them 
"WTO 3a -i w-fz ::iT.i :^,; y. -^e iTiCtH-c* of ifae leiiMt, 

H^coi .: J* -i". '>::!'. :h*i:. zj.- r^^ hat- procf* tVom eitbcsr of 
:i:< "ar?* *: ir-'^i* .:'z:z~ •:'! n. i-je z^nd waat^ betieTethe 
^isoeace ::" i zthxi^-* \j-d: .'. ;« also <TiieDC. Chat, as be- 
-•ifa 1 r-i« :n :*":.■ t r:!::i. r? if^re* ofcriminalitj is al- 
iicc.L:i-^ :=: ijjCn. ,■*:": asi ;--.: ::i':j er:> are reprehensible 
wso nez«:to r^ 2:0 re :r.e fa"?-* lEcd.ac: through which 
iieir ci.ni tl<w* mv <\;r rc: cfulscassion. Evcnr reflect- 
!22 m .5<i c: .If. i?knc> .vkc^e that ihera Ls no proof of the ez- 
ijceiKe of a Dii;:y. 

ijo'l '-.-i ar. £.;. T.?:hesl«. and a? ?uch. «tand« in need of 
proof: t-i"? vnus pn.J*ir.:i'^ res:.s on ihe theiji. Sir Isaac 
Ne w ion says : //v/'ij 'h'.^if nitnrn:jo, ij:t ioiHiJ cnhn ex phano- 
menfis non d'.dHciruT. hijyythaiif rocamla at. ft hypothesis tel 
mt:taphy»'io£ rtl phusUcE. Til qunlitatum occultarum^ scu me- 
ckauiOL. in philosf'pltin hmm non haltnt.f To ail proofs of 
the exLsteQCC of a creative God apply this Taliiable rule.-— 
We i^ee a yariety of bodies possessing a variety of powers: 
we merely know their etTects : we are in a state of igno- 
rance with respect to their essences and causes. These 
Newton calls the phenomena of things; but the pride of 
philosophy is unwilling to admit its ignorance of their 
causes. From the phenomena which are the objects of our 
senses, we attempt to iirfer a cause, which we call God, and 
gratuitously endow it with all negative and contradictory 
qualities. From this hypothesis we invent this general 
name to conceal our ignorance of causes and essences.— 
The being called God by no means answers with the con- 

• The burthen of proof. 

t 1 do not invent hypotheses; for whatever is not dedaced 
from phenomena is to l)c called an hypothesis^ and hypothe- 
sis, cither metaphysical or physical, or {grounded on occnlt 
qualities, should oot be allowed any room m philosophy. 
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^itioiu prescribed by Newton ; it bears every mark of a 
veil woveu by philosophical conceit, to hide the ignorance 
of philosophers even from themselves. They borrow the 
threads ot its texture from the anthropomorphism of the 
vulgar. Words have been used by sophists for the same 
purposes, from the occult qualities of the peripatetics to 
the fffijtvium of Boyle, and the crinities or nebuUn of Her- 
Bchel. God is represented as infinite, eternal, incompre- 
hensible ; he is contained under every pradkatc in non that 
the logio of ignorance could fabricate. Kven his worship- 
pers ulow that it is imposible to form any idea of him: 
they exclaim with the French poet, 

Pour dire ce qWil est, ilfaut ctre lui-meme* 

Lord Bacon says, that " Atheism leaves a man to sense, 
to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to reputation: all 
which may be guides to an outward moral virtue, though 
religion were not; but superstition dismounts all these, and 
ereeteth an absolute monarchy in the minds of men ; there- 
fore Atheism did never perturb states : for it makes men 
wary of themselves, as looking no further, and we see the 
times inclined to Atheism (as the time of Augustus Ca>sar) 
were civil times; but ^Superstition hath been the coiifusiua 
of many states, and bringeth in a new primum mobile, that 
ravisheth all the spheres of Government." 

Bticon's Moral Essay on Superstition. 

The primary theology of man made him fireit fear and 
worship even the elements, grot's and material objects, he 
then paid his adorations to the presiding agents of the eie- 
menis, to inferior genii, to heroes, or to men endowed with 
ffreat qualities. By continuing to reflect he thought to 
Bimplify things, by submitting all nature to a single agent, 
to a spirit, to a univei*sal soul, which put this nature, and 
its parts into motion. In ascending from cause to cause, 
mankind have ended, by scenig nothing, and it is in the 
midst of this obscurity, that they have placed their God : it 
is in this dark abyss, that their restless imagination is always 
labouring to form chimeras, which will afflict them, until a 
knowledge of nature shall dissipate the phantoms which 
Ihey have always so vainly adored. 

* To tell what he m, you most be himselC. 

6 



If «9 wish CO reoiisr an aoeoavt tQ ooneltea, 
nlcu n!ip«cr.zi^ che Deitr. «re fiull be obligied to 
thak br :!se wori ofGoti. mea bave never lieen dbl 
n^saie mj :ning' «ide buc ihe mo«t hidden, tlie : 
moce. liie aodr ankaowa eause of tfac effects «vhi 
perceive: csev only make use ofdiib word wtieii ibc 
cfaarini xad known cioscs ceo^e to be visible U 
tae :7itfCui: 'Jimr lose cbe taresid. or chelr anderstsiM 
tm \antpir follow ctie chain of chew cau!»es. tbejr 
knoc ct Cbeir di&oltr and terminate ihetr rejeai 
eii'icg God ^« Luc of cheae eanaes. that is to i 
whicii is beyond ail canses with which thej are acq 
Thotf chtfT mereJr awifO a Tac*ie deoomiBStioii u 
ka-»wn cause, a: which their i^oknce or the limiii 
information compels them to flop. WheneTor 
lotd. that God is the author of any phenomenoa, tb 
fies that we Are ignorant bow soch a pbcDomeiKM 
produced, with the assistance onlv of the nataral 
or cauMs vrich which we are acquainted. Ii is d 
the feoerahcy of mankind, whose lot if ijcnoranee i 
to the Deity, not only the oncomnion e^ect:i wbic 
them, but even the most simple events, whose cai 
the most easily discover.ible. to all who have had 
portunity of reflecting on them* In a word, man 
ways respected the unknown causes of those su 
effects, which bis ignorance prevented him from i 
ling. It was upon the ruins of nature that men fire 
the imaginary colossus of a Deity. 

If the ignorance of nature gave birth to gods^ a 
ledge of nature is calculated to destroy them. 

In proportion as man becomes infonned, his pow 
l^ioiirces increase with bis knowledge, the scienc 
c6ilservative arts, and industry furnish him with ass: 
experience inspires him with confidence, or procu: 
the hocahs of resisting the efforts of many causes 
cease to alarm him, as soon as he l>ecomes acquaint 
them. In a word, his terrors are dissipated in th- 
proportion as his mind is enlightendd. A wbll ia 
tuau ceases to be superstitions. 

It is never but on triist, that whole nations wbrsl 
God of their fathers and their priests ; authority, conf 
littbittiaiiddf and costoii, tb them supply the pUoo ol 
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and •onTiction ; they prostrate themfielves and pray, be* 
cause their fathers have taught them to prostrate themselves 
and pray, but wherefore did the latter kneel ? Because in 
remote periods, their guides and regulators taught them it 
was a duty. '^ Worship ai^l believe," said they, " gods 
wiiich you cannot comprehend, rely on our profound wjsr 
dom, we know more than you concerning the Deity. "-r- 
** ^ut whv should I ntljjr on you ?" ** Because it is the will 
of God, because he will punish you if you dare to resist^" 
** But is not Xhis God the thing in question V* Thus pien 
liBve always been satisfied with this yicipus circle, ^he indo- 
lence of their minds led them to believe the shorter mode 
was to rely upoq the opinions of ethers. All religious no- 
tUins are founded upon authority ajone, all the religions of 
the world forbid investigation, and will not perajit reason- 
la^ : it is authority which requires us to believe in Qod, 
thu God himself is only fi^unded opun the authority of soqae 
men who pretend to know him, and to be sent by him to 
announce bim to the world. A (>od made by ma^ h^x 
donbtless need of men to make him known to men. 

Is it then ofily, for the priests of the inspired, for meta* 
physicians, that a conviction of the eji^isten^ of a God i« 
reserved, and which is nevertheless said to be necessary to 
all mankind^ But do we find a harmony of theological 
opinion among the inspired, or the reflective, in the di^er 
cent parts of 3ie world T ^re those even who prpfess to 
worship the sanje God agreed respecting him ? Are they 
eatisfied with the proofs Qf bis e;(istence which Uieir coU 
leagues bring forward f Do they nnanimously subscribe 
to the ideas which they adduce respecting his uature, hitt 
conduct, and the mode of understanding his pretended orar 
clesi Is there a country throughout the earth, in which 
the knowledge is really perfected. Has it assumed in any 

Suarter the consistency, a^d uniformity, which we perceiye 
nman knowledge to have assuiped, in the most trifling 
arts, in trades the most dispised. The words 9piriff imnfOr 
tfiriidky, creQtixtn pr^estmiUott. grace, this cro^d of subtil^ 
diatinedons with which theology, in some icouptiies, is uni- 
versally filled, these inxenioQs ipventioDs, ipiagined by th^ 
successive reasoQen of ages, have, alas I pnly en^brpijed 
Ihe qaestion, and never has the science, the most imporr 
^t to m»aiaDd, \i^^nM» tp ac^^qire the le^st^t^bil^^Mr 
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Fv.»r ih»inar3* cf ypsri". hare these idle dreamen 

• ■■■■■•.? v« • ■,•:: o*'".-»r ;i'ie tn^k of iiieiiitatinsr on the 
o \.<iv^. ■;:•.; z. s secret paUis. of inveutiii^ hypo 
ci\-i!a'.'.! -.J ^olve \'aU iinporlanl enigma. The liitl' 
o^t't '.::;■* hi\t* »:ot \vii!i. ha8 not discouraged theol 
^ i*' :v. 1,1 '.: h?.* jlwavs been talked of, mankind ha\ 
e '.c!'. o:lt-r - li'.rvniis for hiui. and this great being still 
'. -I'u-s 10 be uio most unknown, and tlie most sc 

t\>r:iin;ic would it have been for mankind if confi 
f.-enNolve-i t.^ i\\e visible object* in which they are inte. 
e.!. r:ey h:ul eiuploved in perfecting true science, h 
t'.iv>rais. and ediicniioTi. half the exertions they have in 
iti their restMrehe* after a Deity. They would have b( 
still wiser and more fortunate, could they have resolved 
leave their blind guides to quarrel among themselves^ i 
to siuind the depths calculated only to turn their bn 
without meddling with their senseless disputes. Bat i 
t!te vory essence of ignorance to attach importance 
what it doAs not understand. Human vanity is such t 
the tnind becomes irritated by dilBculty. In proport 
us an object fade< from our sight do we exert oarselvei 
seize it. bec:iu?e it then stimulates our pride, it excites i 
curiosity, and becomes interesting. In contending for 
God. evory one in fact is only contending for his o 
vanity, which of all the passions, produced by the mil- 
ganizaiion of society, is the most prompt to take alai 
and the most calculated to give birth to great absurditiei 

If laying aside for a moment the gloomy ideas which I 
olo;;y gives us of a capricious God, whose partial and c 
polic decrees decide the fate of men. we lix our eyes up 
the pretended goodness which all men. even whilst trei 
ling before this God. agree in givino; to him, if we suppi 
him to he actuated by tiie project which is attributed to h 
uf having only labored for his own glory, of exacting 
adoration of intlligent beings, of seeking only in his wor 
tile welfare of thu human race ; how can we reconcile 
views and dispositions with the truly invincible ignomi 
in whicli this God, so good and glorious, leaves the grea 
part of mankind respecting himself? If God wishes to 
known, beloved, and praised, why does he not reveal hi 
self under some favorable features, to oU iateliigent bein 
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bj whom he wishes to be loved and worshipped 1 Why 
does he not manifest to all the earth in an unequivocal 
manner, much more calculated to convince us, than by 
these particular revelations which seem to accuse tlie Deity 
of an unjust partiality for some of his creatures ? Would 
not the omnipotent possess more convincing means of re- 
vealing himself to mankind than these ridiculous metamor- 
phoses, these pretended incarnations, which are attested to 
us by writers who so little agree among themselves in the 
recitals they give of them ? Instead of se many miracles 
invented to prove the divine mission, of so many legislators 
revered by the different nations of the world, could not the 
supreme being convince in an instant the human mind of 
the things which he chose to make known to it 7 Instead 
of suspending the sun in the vault of the firmament, instead 
of dispersing ihe stars and the constellations, which occupy 
■pace without order, would it not have been more conform- . 
able to the views of a God so jealous of his glory, aad so 
well disposed to man, to write in a mode not liable to be 
dispated, his name his attributes, and his unchangeable 
will in everlasting characters, equally legible to all the in- 
habitants of the earth ? No one could have doubted the 
existence of a God, his manifest will, his invisible inten- 
tioDSi Under the eye of this terrible Deity, no one would 
have had the audacity to violate his ordinances, no mortal 
would have dared to place himself in the situation Of draw- 
ing down his wrath ; and lastly, no man would have had 
the effronteiT to impose on his fellow creatures, in the 
i»me of the Deity, or to interpret his will according to his 
own fancy. 

In fact, even should the existence of the theological God 
be admitted, and the reality of the discordant attributes 
which are given to him, nothing could be inferred from it, 
to. authorise the conduct or the modes of worship, which 
we are told to observe towards him. Theology is truly 
the Uibofthe Danmdes, By dint of contradictory qualities 
and rash assertions, it has so trammelled, as it were, its 
God, that it has made it impossible for him to act. If he is 
infinitely good, what reason have we to fear him ? If he 
ia infinitely wise, why should we be oneasv for our future 
state f If he knows all, why infbnn bim of our wantk and 
leaie bim with our pnyenT STba ii omnipriiiillli 
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ami make oflferingii to him f If be is jntit, how ean we be- 
lieve liiat he punishes crcatni-es whom he has afflicted with 
wenknoM i If ^race does all in them, for what reason 
should he reward chem 7 If he is omnipotent, how can 
we oiVemf. how resist him 7 If he is reasonable, how 
could he bo incensed against his blind creatures to whom 
ho hns only left (iie liberty of failio>!: into error ? If he if 
immutnMe, by what r'ghi do we pretend to make him 
chance his decrees i If he is incomprehensible, whj do 
we busv oanH»lves in endeavouring to understand him?—* 
IF HK HA8 SPOKEN, WHY IS NOT THE UNi* 
VKKSK CONVINCED r If the knowledge of a God k 
Che most neccwarv. why is it not the clearest and most evi* 
dent f^Systrm of Xaturt, London^ 1781. 

The enlightened and benevolent Pliny thiu publicly pro* 
fes se s himself an atheist : — 

For whie<t reason. I consider that the enquiry after the 
fonn and figure of the Oeity, must be attributed to human 
weakneM. Whatever God may be (if indeed there be one) 
and whenever he may exist, he nmst be all sense, all sigh^ 
all hearing, all life, all mind, self-existent. * * * 
Ihit it is a great consolation to man, with all his inBrmities, 
t* rcHert (hat God himself cannot do all things c for he can- 
not inrtict on himself death, even if he should wish to die, 
ihai best of gift* to man amidst the cares and sufferings of 
file ; neither can he make men eternal, nor raise the dead, 
nor prevent ilu'Me who have lived, from living, nor those 
who hnve borne honors from wearing them; he has no 
power over the past, except that of oblivion, and (to relax 
«>ur gravity awhile, and indulge in a joke.) he cannot pre- 
vent twice ten from being twenty, and many other thingf 
of a similar nature. From tliese observations it is clearly 
a^>parent that the powers of nature are what we call God. 

Plin. Nat. Hist. 

I^e consistent Newtonian is necessarily an atheist. See 
,»Jir ir. Ihummomrs Academical Qiiestums, chapter iii.— • 
Sir W. seems to consider the atheism to which it leads, «• 
a sutlioient presnmption of the falsehood of the system of 
^ravitntion: but surely it is more consistent with the goo() 
Ukk of philosophy to admit a deduction from facta, th^n % 
liypfStheeis iqioajpable of proof, ajthoug)^ il mi^glu nviliiuite 
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iridi the olwtinate pneonGeptisniorthe mob. Hid thii 
■Dthor (DBtBad of inveighing Hgninil Ihe guilt aad aitmrdilj 
of atheism. demoaatral«d iu fHlaehood, hia conduct would 
bate been mDrii (uiled to the niodeilj of [he aceptic, and 
die toleration ofthe philoiapher. 

All thing! are m ids by the pawer orGod, yet, doubdeaf, 
becBuae the pocrer ornalate ii the power of God; beeide* 
we are nnabJe to undentand the power or God, bo far a« 
we are ignorant of natural causes : Iberefore we fooliihly 
recur to the power orQad whenever we are aoacquainted 
with the natural catue ofanj'lhiiigi or io other words, nitb 
Ihe power of God. 

Sjmma, Trail. Thei^gica, FtH. diap. i. p. 14. 

VII. Paoi 4a. 

Ahasaenif, riie ! 

AhuDenii, Ihe Jew, crept forth from tb» dark cave af 
Mount Carmet. Near two thousand jeara have clapied 
•ince he was first goaded by never-ending reatlBMnen, to 
rove the globe rrDin pole to pole. When our Lord wal 
wearied with the banhen of hii ponderous cross, aod want- 
ed to rest before the door of Ahasuerui, the unfeeling 
WTBtoh drove him away with brutalit}'. The aaviour of 
nwnkind, staggered, ainking under Ihe heavj load, but ut- 
tered no complaint. An angel of death appeared before 
AhasneruB. and exelaimed indignantly, "Barbarian I thon 
batt denied rest lo iha Son of Man; be it denied thee alao, 
nnlil he comes lo judge the world " 

A hiack demon, let loose rroru hell Dpon Ahosueirua, 
goads him now from counlry to aoontrj ; he ia denied the 
consolation which death BDOnl*, and precluded from tho 
rait ofthe peaceful gravei 

Ahaaoemi crept loith from the dark caTB ofHount Car- 
mel— heahook the dnat from hi* beard-rand taking up one 
of the aculla heaped diare, horled it down the eminence i 
it rvboouded from the earth in shivered atom*. Tbi* wa« 
■nj father 1 roared Ahaau eras. Haven oiore acolls rolled 
4owii from rock to rock; while the infuriale Jew, follow, 
tug them with ghastly looks, eiclaimed — And thus were 
njr wivm! Jf^ itill continued to hnri down khU aflai 
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aenll, roaring in dreadful aeeento— And UwM, aiid thaM» 
and these were my children ! They could die; bat, l! re* 
pruljuio wretch, alas! I cannot die! Dreadful beyond 
cuiii-eption is tiip judgement thut htinga over me. Jeriisa- 
It'll) Tel! — I crnsii«.'il i\i*t mucking babe, and precipitated my* 
se!r into the de!>iriictive flame§. 1 cursed the Romans — 
but. uKis I al;» I the re«ilesa corse held me by the hair, and 
J. could not die ! 

Rome the gianteM fell — I placed myself before the M* 
ing statue — she fell and did not crush me. Nations spraiic 
up an<l disappeared before me ; but I remained and did 
not die. From cloud encircled cliffs did I precipitate mj* 
self into the ocean: but the foaming billows oast me upon 
the Hiiore. and the burning srrow of existence pierced my 
cold heart again. I leaped into Etna's flaming abyss, and 
roan^d witli the giants for ten long months, polluting with 
my groans the Mount's sulphureous mouth-— ah! ten long 
months. The volcano fermented, and in a fiery stream of 
lava coiit me up. I lay torn by the torture^snakes of bell 
amid the glowing cinders, and yet continued to exist. A 
forest vva^ on fire: I darted on wings of fury and despair 
into the crackling wood. Fire dropped upon me from the 
trees, but the names only singed my limbs ; alas I it could 
not consume them. I now mixed with the butebers of 
mankind, and plunged in the tempest of the raging battle, 
I roared defiance to the infuriate Gaql, defiance to the vici 
torious ( iernian ; but arrows and spears rebounded in shiv-i 
ets from my body. The Saracen's flaming sword broke 
upon my scull; halls in vain hissed upon me: the light* 
niiigs of battle glared harmless around my loins; in vain 
did the elephant trample on me, in vain toe iron hoof of 
the wrath: ul steed ! The mine, big with destructive now* 
er, burst upon me, and hurled me high m the air — I fell 
on heaps of smoking limbs, but was only singed. The 
giant's steel club rebounded from my body; the execution- 
er's hand could not strangle me; the tiger's tooth could 
not pierce me. nor would the hungry lion in the circus 
devour me. I cohabited with poisonous snakes, and pinch- 
ed the red crest of the dragon. The serpent stung, but 
could not destroy me ; the dragon tormented, but dared 
not to devour me. I now provoked the fury of tyrants ; | 
ioid to ^'ero, Thou art a bloodhound i I said to ChrUtiero, 
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Tbon art a blood-hoand ! I said to Muley Ismail, Thoa 
art a blood-bound ! The tyrants invented cruel tormonts, 
but did not kill me. ■■Ha! not to be able to die — not 

to b" able to die — not to be permilted to rest after the toils 
of life —to be doomed to be iinpritsoned for ever in the 
clay -formed dungeon —to be forever clogged with this 
worthless body, its load of diseases and inhrmities— -to be 
condemned to hold for miileniums that yawning monster 
Sameness and Time, that huni^ry hyena, ever bearing 
children, and ever devouring agam her offspring!— —*Ha! 
not to be permited to die ! Awful avenger in heaven, 
hast thou in thine armoury of wrath a punishment more 
dreadful 7 then let it thunder upon me ; command a burri- 
«ane to sweep me down to the foot of Carmel. that 1 there 
may tie extended : may piint, and writhe, and die ! 

This fragment is the translation of part of some Glerman 
work, whose title I have vainly endeavoured to discover. I 
picked it up, dirty and torn, some years ago, in Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fieldfl. 

VII. PioE 50. 

I will befst a Son, and he shall bear 
The siuaof all the world. 

A book is put into our hands when children, called the 
Bible, the purport of whose hiaiory is briefly thi&: That 
<rod made the Earth in six days, and there planted a de- 
tlightfttl garden, in which he placed the first pair of human 
beings. In tlie midst of the garden he planted a tree, 
whose fruit, although within their reach, they were forbid- 
den to loach. That the Devil, in the shape of a snuke, 
persuaded them to eat of this fruit; in consequence of 
which God condemned both them and their po!<terity yet 
unborn to satisfy his justice by their eternal misery. That 
four thousand years ai\er these events, (the human race in 
the meanwhile havinjt gone unredeemed to perdition,) 
Gad eni^endered with the betrothed wife of a carpenter in 
Jndea, {whose virginity was nevertheless uninjured,) and 
begat a son whose name was Jesus Christ: and who was 
crucified and died, in order that no more men might 
h9 dtvoted <e bell-fire, ha bearing the J)urd«n of Idi 
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Fitlwr> diiipleiipiira by proxy. The book iititM, in vldi- 
t!on. tiuit the ttoiil of whoever dinbeheyes his saerifice will 
bo tNinied with everlasting fire. 

Uiiriiii; ninny age* of miiery and darkness this story 
gnineJ implicit belief: but at length men arose who sua* 
pected that it wa9 a fable and imposture, and that Jesva 
Christ, so far from being a God» was only a man like them- 
selves. Itiit a DiimeroMs set of men, who derived and stiU 
derive immense emolnments from this opinion, in the shape 
of a popular belief, told the vnlgar, that if they did not be- 
lieve in the Itible. they would be damned to all eternity; 
and burned, imprisoned, and poisoned all the unbiassed 
and unconnected enquirers who occasionally arose. They 
still oppress them, so far as the people, now become more 
eniijchtened, will allow. 

The belief in all that the Bible contains is called Christi- 
aiiity. A Roman Governor of Jodea, at the instances of a 
priest-led mob. crucified a man called Jeans, eighteen cen- 
iiiiies ago. He was a man of pure life, who desired to 
rescue his countrymen from the tyranny of their barbaioua 
ami dejEmding superstitions. The common fate of all who 
desire to benetit mankind awaited him. The rabble, at the 
iiistigiition oftlie priests, demanded his death, Although hia 
very judge niiuie public acknowledgment of his innocence. 
Jesns was sacrificed to the honor of that God with whom 
ho was at\erwards confounded. It is of importance, there* 
tore, to distingnis!) between the pretended character of thie 
being, as the Son of God and the Saviour of the world, 
and his real character ns a man, who, for a vain attempt to 
reform the world, paid the forfeit of his life to that over- 
bearing tyranny which has since so long desolated the nnh> 
verse in his name. Whilst the one, is a hypocritical demon 
who announces himself as the God of compassion and 
peace, even whilst he stretches forth his blood-red hand 
with the sword of d:scord to waste the earth, having con- 
fessedly devised this scheme of desolation from eternity; 
the other stands in the foremost list of those true heroes, 
who have died in the glorious martyrdom of liberty, and 
have braxed torture, contempt and poTerty, in the cause of 
suifering humanity.* 

* Since w.itiog this note, I have seen reason to suspeety 
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^M TnIciTi aVBf in eitrentu, beeatna partnided U»t 
. lb* erocifilioD of Jeini waa a (upernilursl event Te>ti- 
monieg of miracles, so frequent in unRriJighlenecl ues, 
were not wanting to prove ihnt lie was somelhiDg Jiviuc. 
This belief, rolling through the lapse of oges, met uith 
the rGTeiies of Plato and ibe reasonings of Arisinlie. and 
acquired force and extent utilil the diiinity of Jeau* be- 
came a dogtna, which to dispute waa death, which to doubt 

CArifttamfji is now (he astsblished religion: he who at- 
tempts to impugn it, niust be cDntenled to behold murder- 
en and Iiaitnrs lake precedence of liim in public opinion ; 
though, if bis genius be equal to his eoiirigo. and owiittrd 
by a peenliar coalition at circumstances, future Rges may 
exalt him to a diiinilr, auct peraecute others in his nnme, 
aa he was persecuted in the Dume of his predecessor in ibe 
homage arihe world. 

The same tneans that hnre supported every other popa- 
lar batief, have supported Cfirialianity War. iniprison- 
mont, Buasainatinp, and falsehood ; deeds of nneiHmpled 
and incotnparable atrocity have tnsde it what it ia. The 
blood shad by the votaries of the God ofniercy anil peace, 
■ince (he establishment of bis reljginti. would probubly suf- 
iice la drown all otlier aeelarieinow on the hatiiliible globe. 
Wa derive from oar ancestors a faith ihna fostered and 
■uppotted ; we quarrel, persecute, and hule for itx tna n- 
tennnea. Even under a governmeul which, whilil it in- 
fVlnges Ihe very right of thought nud speech, boHats of 
perniilling the liberty of the press, a tnan is pilloried and 
impriaoncd because he is a Del^t, and lui niie raises his 

ever a proof thai the falsehood of a propusiiion is felt by 
thuae who un coercion, not reasoning, to nrncMre its ad - 
miuion; and a dispauionale observer wDiiid feel hiniaelf 
jaon ponerfutty interested i| ~ 
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fiei and break tht spirit of their proraalgBtor by that tor-' 

tix-o md imprison me at whoM iimictioa he coald com- 
inin<i. 

An:i!o;;y «ii<?ir'« to faTour ihe opinien. that u. like other' 
s7<»teiP4. ChrUrnnitv has ariMn and augmented, ao like- 
tfa«m it will decaj and perish : that, as Tiolence, darkneaiv 
aad i«c8t:. oot reasoning and perraasion^ have procured' 
its admission among mankind, so. when enthusiaHD haa* 
subsided, ind ticne. that infallible contioTerter of false opi- 
nions hoa involved Its pretended evidences in the darknesa* 
of andi|-iit^. it will become obsolete; that Miltoo's poem ■- 
aione will give permanency to the remcmbraDce of its ab- 
suriirie:*: aud that men ivill langh as heartily at grace, faith^. 
re-emption. and original sin, as they now do at the meta*> 
morphoses of Jupiter, the miracles of Romish saints, the* 
efScacy of witchcraft, and the appearance of departed spi- 
rits. 

Had the Christian reVgion commenced and coDtinoedl 
by the mere force of reasoning and persuasion, the preced* 
ing analogy would be inadmissible. We should neYor 
spectiliite on the future obsoleteness of a system perfectly 
conformable to nature and reason; it would endure sO' 
long a4 they endured; it would be a truth as indisputablo- 
as the li;:ht of the sun. the cri i.inality of murder, and other 
facts, vvliose evidence, depending on our organization and. 
relative situations, must remain acknowledged as satisfac- 
tory. 90 long as man is man. It is an incontrovertible fact^ 
the consideration of which ought to repress the hasty con* 
elusions of credulity, or moderate its obstinacy in mamtain-» 
in^ them, that, hud the Jews not been a fanatical race of 
men. hnd even the resolution of Pontius Pilate been equal 
to his candour, the Christian religion never could have pre- 
vailed, it could not even have exi.sted ; on so feeble a thread 
hangs the n)ost cherished opinion of a sixth of the human 
race ! When will the vulgar learn humility? When will 
the pride of ignorance blush at having believed before U 
could comprehend ? 

Either the Christian reli/ion is true, or it is false ; if tnsie^ 
it comes from God. and its authenticity can admit of doubt 
and dispute no further than its omnipotent author is willing 
to allow. Either the power or the goodness of God is 
called in question, if hs leaves those doctrines most assea- 
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tkit lo liie well-lMing of van in doubt and dwpute^ tfw 
Aiii^ ones which, since their promulgation have been thM 
«ubiect of anceasing cavil, the canse of irrecoocileable har 
tred. ff God has tpciktn, tohy is the Uuiterse not conpiflPr 
fid? 

There « this paasage in the Christian Scriptures ; " Thosff 
who obey not Uod, and believe net the Gospel of hi9 ^on« 
ihall be punished with everlasting destruction." This J4 
the piv«t apon which all religions turn c th^y all asfuuif 
that it is ia our pow«r to believe or not to believe ; wiiiejrer 
M tha Bind 43an only belieira that which it thinks true. 4- 
buman bainccan only be supposed acceontable for thosis 
actions wbioi are intfaenced by his will. But belief is ut- 
terly distinct from, and unconnected with volition; it is 
the apprehension oi the agreement or disagreement of ^ 
ideas toat compose any proposition. Belief is a pinion, 
(•r involuntary operation of the mind, and, like other pas^ 
■ioiiB, its iotensiw is precisely proportionate U) the degryse* 
•f excitement. Volition is essential to merit or ABnitr\%. 
But the Christian religion attaches the highest possible .der 
grees of merit and demerit to that which is worthy of 
neither, and which is totally unconnected with the peculiar 
fteulty of jtha mind, whoso pzttsenco is ossentia^ to A/eir 
Mug. 

Christianity was intended to reform the world e had ojiy 
;aU«wise being ploaaed it, nothing is more improbable than 
that it ahould have failed: omniscience would infallib^ 
have foreseen the inutility of such a scheme which expert- 
•noe demonstrates, to this age, to have been utterly jQ^auub- 
•Msfnl. 

Chnatianity incnkatet the necessi^r of soppUcatUig ^ 
Deity. Prayer may be considered under two points of 
vieW'; as an endeavrour to change the intentions of .G.od, 
or as a Ibrmal testimony of our obedience. But the former 
.case supposes that the oajprices of a limited intelligexice ca^ 
iwoaaioaally uistnict the Creator of the world how jU> regur 
Jata the nniverae{ and the latter aoertain degree of serjrijr 
kj aaalogons to the loyalty demandiod by earthly ty^nt^p 
Obedience indeed is only the pitiful and cowardly egoti^ 
Af Imu ji^ho jUluQki Jthtt 010 ioaa dp aoneithji^ J^^V^ ihm 
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prophecies, niid martyrdoms. No religion e?er ezuted, 
wliici) Imd nrit its prophols, its attested miracles, and. above 
all. crowdri ofdcvotoes, who would bc<ir patiently the moat 
horrihly turtnres to prove its authenticity. It should ap- 
piMr th:it in no case can a discriminating mind subscribe 
li> th(> gnniiiionrss of a miracle. A miracle is an infrac- 
tion of nature's law. by a supernatural cause : by a cause 
uclinv bevoiid that eternal circle within which all things 
are incliiiltHL (lod breaks through the law of nature, tluit 
lio may convince mankind of the trutli of that revelation 
which! in spite of his precautions, ha^^^n, since its intro- 
duction, the subject of unceasing schism and cavil. 

Miracleii resolve themselves into the following question:* 
Whether it is more probable the laws of nature, hitherto 
so immutably harmonious, should have undergone viola- 
tion, or that a man should have told a lie? Whether it is 
more probable that we are ignorant of the natural cause of 
nn event, or that wo know the supernatural one ? That, 
in old linieH, when the powers of nature were less known 
lliaii at present, a certain set of men were themselves de- 
ceived, or had some hidden motive for deceiving others; 
or that (>od be^at a son. who, in his legislation, measuring 
merit by belief, evidenced himself to bo totally ignorant of 
the powers of the liniiian mind — of what is involuntary, 
an«l what is the contrary '? 

We have many instances of mon telling lies: — ^none of 
nn infiaclion of nature's laws, those laws of whose govern- 
ment alone we have any knowledge or experience. The 
reconls oi all nations aHord innumerable instances of men 
<Ieeeivin^ others either from vanity or interest, or themseive» 
being deceived by the limited ness of their views and their 
ijinoranee of natural causes: but where is the accredited 
ease of iitwl having come upon earth, to give the lie to his 
own creations / There would be something truly wonder- 
ful in Aha ap[)earance of a ghost; but the assertion of a 
riiiKl that he saw one as he passed through the church-yard, 
ks nniversiilly admitted to be less miraculous. 

Uut even supposing that a man should raise a dead body 
to lite before our eyes, and on this fact rest his claim to be- 
in-j considered the son of God; — tlio Humane Society re* 

* iStse Hume's EMay, volt ji, page 111. 
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stores drowned persons, and because k makes no m^rstery 
of the method it emnloyfr, its membervare not mistaken for 
the sons of God. All that we have a right to infer from 
our ignorance of the cause of any erent is that we do not 
know it : had the Mexicans attended to this simple rule 
when they heard the cannon of the Spaniards, they would 
not have considered thsm as Gods : the experiments of 
modern chemistry would have deified the wisest philoso- 
phers of ancient Greece and Rome to have accounted for 
them on natural principles. An author of strong common 
sense has observed, that " a miracle is no miracle at second 
hand ;" he might have added, that a miracle is no miracle 
in any case ; for until we are acquainted with all natural 
causes, we have no reason to imagine others. 

There remains to be considered another proof of Chris- 
tianity — Prophecy. A book is written before a certain 
event, in which this event is foretold ; how could the pro- 
phet have foreknown it without inspiration 7 How could 
be have been inspired without God 7 The greatest stress- 
is laid on the prophecies of Moses and Hosea on the dis* 
persion of the Jews, and that of Isaiah concerning the com- 
ing of the M essiah. The prophecy of M oses is a collection 
of every possible cnrsing and blessing ; and it is so far 
ijrom being marvellous t^t the one of dispersion should 
have been fulfilled, that it would have been more surpris- 
ing if, out of all these none should have taken effect. In 
Deuteronomy, chapter xxviii. verse 64, where Moses ex- 
plicitly foretells the dispersion, he states that they shall there 
serve Gods of wood and stone: *' And the Lord shall scat- 
ter thee among all people, from the one end of the earth 
to the other, and there thou shall serve other Gods, which nci' 
ther thou nor tliy fathers have Amotni, even Gods of wood and 
stone" The Jews are at this day remarkably tenacious 
of their religion. Moses also declares that they shall be 
subjected to these causes for disobedience to his ritual ; 
** And it shall come to pass, if thou wilt not barken unto 
the voice of the Lord thy Ged, to observe to do all the 
eommandments and statues which I command yon this 
day, that all these curses shall come npon thee." Is this 
the real reason 7 The third, fenrth, and fiflh chapters of 
Hosea, are a piece of immodest confession. The indeli- 
cate type inigm apply in • faBndred senses to a hundred 
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tUngi. The fiftj-third chapter of Inhh is mora ezpHeit, 

vei :[ Ao-* :!»r r-xcei*-* in c f.^rn^itii th<» ontcles ofDelphmi. 
Thtt hi«-i>:iCJi! prii'i li-.d- Mnstist. l-<aiiit:.niid fIo<ea. did 
wri'i> w::irn tl. lpj «ii'J to tiuve wri'reo. U far Iruin clear 
aiid *'\rc.n'.a tr<:i .:. 

But propi.H'- y rtfq:iir«*s proofiu it* ch-ir.icter aa a miracle i 
we have uo rijfnt to eiipjiose Uiata iiiiin foreknew future 
•TeDtd from God. uuiil it id dentvoatrated that be neither 
could know theui by hU own exertional nor that the wri- 
tinga which contiin the prediction could ponibly have 
been fahh ated after the evpnt pretended to be foretold. 
It i.4 more probable that writinsi*. preten«Jing to divioe in- 
■piriitkou. should have b en f.ibricated aAer the fulfilment 
of their pretuuded prediction, than that they ehonid have 
really b««n divinely lupired ; when we consider that the 
latter supposition makes God at once the creator of the 
human mind and ignorant of its primary powers, particih 
brly as we have namberle«B instances of false religionc, 
and forged prophecies, of things long past, and no accre* 
dited case of God having conversed with men directly or 
indirectly. It is aUo possible that the description of an 
event might have foregone its occurrence ; but this is far 
fiom being a legitimate proof of a divine revelation, as 
many men, not pretei^ding to the character of a prophet, 
have nevertheless, in this tense, prophesied. 

Lord Chesterfield was neFer yet taken for a prophet, 
even by a bishop, yet he uttered this remarkable prediction 3 
" The despotic government of France is screwed up to the 
highest pitch ; a revolution is fast approaching ; that revo* 
lution, I am convinced, will be radical and sanguinary.*'-^ 
This appeared in the letters of the prophet long before the 
accomplishment of this wonderful prediction. Now, have 
these particulars come to pass, or have they not 7 If thej 
have, iiow could the Earl have foreknown them without 
inspiration 1 If we admit the truth of the Christian religion 
on testimony such as tliis, we must admit on the same 
strength of evidence, that God has affixed the highest ret 
wards to belief, and the eternal tortures of the never dyins 
worm to disbelief; both of which have been demonstrated 
to be involuntary. 

The last proof of the Christian religion depends on tbo 
Mwnce of the Holy Ghost, Theoloj^ians divide the Uh 



flri^noe 6f the Holy Ghost into its ordinary aifd pxtraord}- 
nury modes of upf ration. 'I hi^ latter is supposed to be 
Umt which inspired the propheU) und Hpostles; and the 
former in be Uie grace of Gud, which snuiiiiitrily mukev 
known the truth of :*i^ revelation, to those whose minds 
tire fitted for it« reception by a subinlVive peruMil of his 
word. Persons convinced in this manner, can do any 
thin but account Tor tiieir conviction, describe the time at 
which It happened, or the manner in which it came in 
opon Uiein. It is supposed to e-ter the mind by cthei' 
chaonels than those of the senses, and theiefure professes 
to be superior to reason founded on their experience. 

AdQiiltibg, however, the useruiuess or possibility of a 
divine relation, unless we demolish the foundations of all 
human knowledge, it is requisite that our reason should 
pieviously demonstrate its genuineness: for, before we 
(Bxtinguish the steady ray of reason and common sense, it 
is fit that we should discovef* whether Wt' cannot do with- 
out their aasistiince, wheihor or no there be any other 
which may sufiice to guide us througii the labyrinth of 
life* : for, if a man is to be inspired upon all occasions, if 
ho is to be sure of a thing because he is sure, if the ordina- 
ry operations of the spirit are not to be considered very 
extraordinary modes of demonstration, if enthusiasm is to 
usurp the place of proof, and madness that of sanity, all 
reasoning is superfluous. The Mahometan dies fighting 
for his prophet, the Indian immolates himself at the chariot 
wheels of Brahma the Hottentot worships an insect, the 
Negro a bunch of feathers, the Mexican sacrifices human 
▼ietinis. Their degree of conviction must certainly be 
Tery strong i it cannot arise from conviction, it must from 
feelings the reward of their prayers. If each of these 
should affirm* in opposition to the strongest possible argu- 
ments, that inspiration carried internal evidence, I fear 
their inspired brethren, the orthodox missionaries would be 
jBO uncharitable as to pi'onounce them obstinate. 

Miracles canilot be received as testlmbnites of a disputed 
fact, because all human testimonv has ever been insuffici' 
ent te establish the possibility of kniracies. That which itf 

*See Lockers RMty on the Human UiidentandiDgi book if* 
tkMp> siJb| oa fiatiuifiMa. 
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leiyflnfity is perfeetible, and that the nixmber of ideas whioli 
lis mind is capable of reeeiving is indefinite. One man is 
Iretohed on the rack during twelve hours; another sleeps 
onndiy in his Bed: the difference of time peroeired by 
hese two perspns is immense; one hardly will.beKeve 
hat half an boar has elapsed, the other oonld credit that 
lenturies had flown during his atfony. Thm, the Vfe of a 
nan of virtue and talent, who should die in his thirtieth 
"ear, is, with regard to his own feelings, longer than that 
»f a jniserable priest-ridden slave, who dreams oat a cen- 
uy <of dullness. The one has perpetually cultivated Ins 
oental faculties, has rendered himselfmasterof his thongbts, 
an abstract and generalize amid the lethargy -of every-day 
iwineas; — the other can slumber over the brightest mo- 
unts of his being, and is unable to remember the happiest 
our of his life. Perhaps the perishing ephMseron enjojfss 
longer life than the tortoise. 

Dark flood of time ! 
Roll as listeth thee— I measure not 
By months or moments thy ambiguous course, 
Another may stand by me on thebrink 
And watch the babble whirled beyond his ken 
That pauses at nly feet The sense of love, 
The toirstfer action, and the impassioned thought 
Prolong my being. Ifl wake no more, 
My life mof« actual living will contain 
Then some grey veterans of the world's oold aohooi, 
Whose listless boars nnprofitafoly roll, 
By one enthusiast feeling unredeemed. ' 

See Godwin's Pol, Jms, vol i. p. 411 ; and Condbrotf, 
^sqmtee <f tm TtMeau J^sUnique ae$ Progns ds V Esprit 
ummm, Epoque iz. 

Vm. Pioi 59L 

No loBger now 
He skys <dit laorib that tsioks him ia the face: 

I hoU that the depravity of the physical and moral mtiinf 

fttMtt^ngiBatediBhuuiiBatiinaMa^ Tbf$9tSh 
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Ik yi^orans yooth, and that death, when at length it catnei 
•pproached like sleep, and gently closed their eyes. Again, 
■0 general was this opinion, that Horace, a poet of the Aa* 
fostaa age, writei^-* 

Thus from the snn's ethereal beam 
When bold Prometheus stole th' enli?ening dame. 

Of fevers dire a ghastly brood, 
Till then unknown, th' unhappy fraud pursn'd ; 

On earth there horrors baleful spread, 
And the pale monarch of the dead, 

Till then slow-movidg to his prey> 
Precipitately rapid swept his way. 

Francises Horace^ Book i. Ode 3% 

How plain a language is spoken by all this. Prometheus 
(who represents the human race) effected some great 
oliange in the condition of his nature, and applied fire to 
calinary purposes; thus inventing an expedient for screeb* 
mn^ from his disgust the horrors of the shambles* From 
this moment his vitals were devoured by the vulture of dL»* 
•ase. It consumed his being in every shape of its loath- 
acme and infinite variotjr, iiraucing the soul-quelling sink» 
inga of premature and violent death. All vice arose from 
Ibe ruin of healthful innocence. Tyranny, superstition, 
commerce, and inequality, were then first known, when 
reason vainly attempted to guide the wanderings of eza- 
earbated passion. 1 conclude this part of the subject with 
an extract from Mr. Newton's Defence of Vegetable Re- 

S'men, from which I have borrowed this interpretation of 
e&ble of Prometheus. 

'* Making allowance for such transpositions of the events 
•f the allegoiy as time mi^ht produce after the important 
truths were foi|[otten, which this portion of the ancient 
mythology was mteoded to transmit, the drift of the fable 
seems to be this :— Man at his creation was endowed with 
the gift of perpetual youth; that is, he was not formed to 
be a sickly suffering creature, as we now see him, but to 
9moj health, and to sink by slow degrees into the boiom 
orbia parent earth, without disease or pain. Prometheus 
fiat taught the use of aaimal food (pnMtw Imtm ocadit 
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Promeihtui^) and of fire, with which to rendet it mora fr 

SMtible and pleasing to the taste. Jupiter, and the reat of 
e gods, foreseeing the consequences of these in?entions, 
were amused or irritated at the short-sighted deTioea of 
the newly-formed creature, and leA him to experience the 
■ad eflfucts of them. Thirst the necessary concomitant of 
a flesh diet,*' (perhaps of all diet vitiated by culinary pre- 
paration,) " ensued ; water was resorted to, and man for- 
ibited the inestimable gift of healti which he had received 
from heaven : he became diseased, the partaker of a pre- 
carious existence, and no longer descended alowly to his 
grave."t 

But just disease to luxury saceeeds, 
And every death its own avenger breeds ; 
The fury passions from that blood began. 
And turned on man a fiercer savage — man. 

Man and the animals whom he has infected with hii so- 
ciety, or depraved by his dominion, are alone diseaaed.— 
The wild hog, the mouflon, the bison, and the wolf, are 
perfectly exempt from malady, and invariably die either 
from external violence, or natural old age. But the do- 
mestic hog, the sheep, the cow, and the dog, are edbjeot to 
an incredible variety of distempers : and like the corrnpt- 
era of their nature, have physicians who thrive upon their 
miseries. The supereminence of man is like Satan's, a 
superemineuce of pain ; and the majority of his species, 
doomed to penury, disease, and crime, have reason tocorso 
tlie untoward event, that bv enabling him to communicato 
his sensations, raised him above the level of his fellow ani- 
mals. But the stops that have been taken are irrevocable. 
The whole of human science is comprised in one question : 
— How can the advantages of intellect and civilization be 
reconciled with the liberty and pure pleasures of natural 
life 7 How can we take the benefits, and reject the evila of 
the system, which is now interwoven with all the fibres of 
our being ? — i believe tliat abstinence from animal food 

* Prometheus first killed an ox. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vii» 
sect. 57. 

t R«tum to Mature. Cadell,1811. 
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and spirituous liquors would in a great measure capacitate 
us for the solution of this important question. 

It is true, that mental and bodily derangement is attriba« 
table in part to other deviations from rectitude and nature 
than those which concern diet. The mistakes cherished 
by society respecting the connexion of the sexes, whence 
the misery and diseases of unsatisfied celibacy, unenjoying 
prostitution, and the premature arrival of puberty necessa* 
rily spring ; the putrid atmosphere of crowded cities ; the 
exhalations of chemical processes: the muffling of our bo- 
dies in superflous apparel ; the absurd treatment of in- 
fants : — all these, and innumerable other causes, contribute 
their mite to the mass of human evil. 

Comparative anatomy teaches us that man resembles 
frugiverous animals in every thing, and carnivorous in no- 
ihing: he has neither claws wherewith to seize his prey, 
nor distinct and pointed teeth to tear the living fibre. A 
^mandarin of the first class, with nails two inches long, 
would probably find them alone, inefficient to hold even a 
bare. After every subterfuge of gluttony, the bull must 
iie degraded into the ox, and the ram into the wether, by 
the unnatural and inhuman operation, that the flaccid fibre 
may offer a fainter resistance to rebellious nature. It ia 
only by softening and disguising dead flesh by culinary 
preparations, that it is rendered susceptible of masticatioii 
'or digestion ; and that the sight of its bloody juices and raw 
horror does not excite intolerable loathing and disgust.— 
Let the advocate of animal food force himself to a decisive 
"experiment on its fitness, and, as JPIutarch recommends, 
tear a living lamb with his teeth, and plunging his head into 
its vitals, slake his thirst with the streammg blood ; when 
fresh from the deed of horror, let him revert to the irresis- 
tible instincts of nature that would rise in judgment against 
it, and say Nature formed me for such work as this. Then, 
and then only, would he be consistent. 

Man resembles no carnivorous animal. There is no ex- 
ception, unless man be one, to the rule of herbiverous ani- 
mals having cellulated colons. , , 

The ourang-outang perfectly resembles man both bJMe 
order and number of his teeth. The ourang-ontanf^S^e 
most anthropomorphous of the ape tribe, all of wimi are 
strictly frugiverous. There is no other species of animali^ 
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llv« on diflbrent food. In wUch this analoff ekuti.* 
Ia muT frngiTOfoos unnals, the camne teeth uo men 
poioCoa and diitiii0( than tfaote of man. The reaemhtenca 
alw of tba haman ctomaeh to that of the onranf-ontang, ii 
|veater than to that of any other animal* 

The intestittea are aUo identieal with thoie of heibtyo*' 
fOQa anioBala, which preaent a large aarfaoe ibr abeorpfiofl» 
and have ample eellalated colona^ The cotfcom, aho/ 
though abort, ii larger than that of camiYoroaa emmaliir* 
and even here the onraHg-outaog retaina ita aecoatoaied^ 



Theetmoture of the hnmati frame then is that of one4t-^ 
tad to a pore vegetable diet, in ever^r esaentia) purtlenlar<' 
It ia troe, that the reluctance to>ab8tain from animal Ibod, 
in thoee who have been long aeenatomed to ita attmalni, ja^ 
ao great in eonte persona of weak minda, as to be acareely 
o ve rebtae ; hot thk ia far from bringing anv argdment in 
ita ftvor« A lamb which was fed for some time on flisah bf 
a ahip*a erew^ refased its natnral diet at the end of the vojr*' 
ige. There are numerous instances of horses, sheep, 
ta»n, and even wood-pigeons, having been taught to livtf* 
vpon flesh, until they have loathed Uieir natural aliment.' 
Yoanff ebMtfen evidently prefer pastry, oranges, a pplea,^ 
and ooMr fruit, until by the gradual depravation of the dl-' 
geadvie organs, the free use of vegetables has for a time" 
prodnoed serious inconveniences : for a time, I say, nnce** 
there never waa an instance wherein a change from apiri- 
toona liquors and animal food to vegetables and pure water, 
l»a failed ultimately to invigorate the body, by rendering' 
its juices bland and consentaneous, and to restore to tlio 
mind that cheerfulness and elasticity, which not one in fifty 
poaaeases on the present system. A love of strong liqnora 
la also with difficulty taught to infants. Almost every one 
remembers the wry faces which the first glass of port pro* 
duced. Unsophisticated instinct is invariably unernng;'- 
bot to decide on the fitness of animal food, from thu per- 
verted appetitea which its constrained adoption producer, 
ia^t^jnake the criminal a judge in his own cause: itia' 
— }T9b, it is appealing to the infatuated drunkard in a 

of the salnority of brandy. 

rier, Lecons d*ADat. Comp. torn. iii. pages 160^ S73| 418 , 
\65rtl0. Aeea'a Qyctopcidhi, artide Maa. 
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What is the cause of morbid action in the animal sys 
teui ? Not the air we breathe, for our fellow denizens of 
nature breathe the same uninjured ; not the water we 
drink, if remote from the polliftions of man and his inven- 
tions,* for the animals drink it too ; not the earth we tread 
upon : not the unobscured sight of glorious natute, in the 
wood, the field, or the expanse of sky and ocean; nothing 
that we are or do in common with the undiseased inhabi- 
tants of the forest. Something then wherein we differ 
from them ; our habit of altering our food by fire, so that 
our appetite is no longer a just criterion for the fitness of 
Its gratitication. Except in children there remain no traces 
of that instinct which determines, in all other animals, 
what aliment is natural or otherwise ; and so perfectly obli- 
terated are they in the reasoning adults of our species, that 
'it has become necessary to urge considerations drawn from 
comparative anatomy; to prove that we are naturally fzu- 
^ivorous. 

.Crime is madness. Madness is disease. Whenevex 
,the cause of disease shall be discovered, the root from 
which all vice and misery have so long overshadowed the 
^lobe, will lie bare to the axe. All the e^eitions of man, 
from that moment, may be considered as tending to the 
.clear profit of his species. No sane mind in a sane body 
resolves upon a real crime. It is a man of violent passions, 
tloodsbot eyes, and swollen veins, that alone can grasp the 
Tinife of murder. The system of a simple diet promises 
no Utopian advantages. It is no mere reform of legisla- 
tion, whilst the furious passions and evil propensities of 
.the human heart, in which it had its origin, are still unas- 
suaged. It strikes at the root of ail evil, and is an experi- 
ment vviiich may be tried with success, not alone by nations, 
but by small societies, families, and even individuals. In 
no cases has a return (o vegetable diet produced the slight- 
est injury ; in most it has been attended with changes unr 

* The necessity of resorting to some means of purifying wa- 
ter, and the diseases which arise from its adulteration in civi- 
lized couniries, is sufficiently apparent. See Dr. Lanib«'s 
Keporis on Cancer. I do not assert that the use of water is in 
Itself unnatural, but th it the unperverled palate would swoUour 
no liquid capable ^f occasioning disease. 
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daii&3i7 r« le^sal ^-yzld fTsr i p^ficiia b« bora wilb 
Tbs r*'rj!j :c hyzsA I L3 ^.-?7: i i-f'i 2a: h« isi^i traee 
i&l :»:«r.t Liii r,*ru. Dfn.'ri^'S'i^'j :j- 11: ^soamral ha- 
iiHA L* r -ory w r* l: rc-^i:*: r*ir ij* :?!•:»:<: i2. knowledge 
U «ezaiLi Tt W lai irh^ Sc *c irws ?c ideaje if« not those 
2iLJHn. L2i: T-xt'a^'S r^r'Axa r-i: ha^* -«W2 iaaodocad 
5ic rsi ixzr^^LL'Tz H:» zsut ±?-aanrff siv* become 
aisrMv«?» i^f r::c«?^ s*^:cs ssxf iociefcc ^jruiti. diaio- 
jtaf k2ii LSazff':«:«fti trri=i^ir«rsw fr«a ibs uje of fennented 
iir^ir*: »t»: aki :»t sn£f«i a,-*^ ±irs" fxlj with pore 
wicftT v:»:.ii iar* it-c m: i? i;5^.:« i-e bapphieai of 
:i*-r :"«~r ^i:*TT*f^-.i rVsZrx? Ho» zsaar ^oondles 
«5-j2i«M* Lr«r Lr^riri .jsc"::^ r^* hiT* re: receiTed a geo^ 
nL sukSiirv^ fr:2 rx fec^jcaeai ini ^cteapenoce ofindi- 
TiTSLtf Wbfr m^ hkt: ±1.1 hid ±« p<?palace of Pftrb 
B3«dfc ii^fcj z.ix^T i: r:e eTer-:'.:rsiscied tairie orvegeta- 
b« ikk^zT* iznj v^2»i TstT* >&: s^ir b ratal laffnife to 
t^s TTMcr.: ^^-- dc .-;' Rj-iw*- -srr; * Coa!d a set of men 
«-2»»e rBBK.:T3f vfr* =:: p*rre-:«-i bv* snoatnral stimoUr 
look « 73 ro: 9£#f c>s 12 a:j ^'2 j^. ' b it to be believed 
cuj k ^.ar 3C ri =1* :t* -:!fs r^'.^ from h':« meal of roots, 
wczii ttie dfi£rr: .r. sr-rrl c :" b;c~c>c T Was Nero a man 
»:" teixipense irf ' Cf::.<i ]io3 md aim bealtii in biff 
dbeefc. 3a«r ec w.u z2r:-.-*-:iir.c propt:n*ir:e« of hatred 
for tt'e £-J3£s rsee * D«i M j'-ry Iszmirs pulse beat evenljr 
tr&s hif iJt!s ir&n#p&rf c:. c:.<d !..« ejej beam with healthful' 
I^e!». tDZ ::» ::'.va^.a^•.£ eosr&::i.'^3ts. cheerfulness and be- 
m:f3.:f- ' Tncu^n t^icTv-^rr bu ceciJed none of these qaes- 
vcns^ a chl}i cco.-d no: hetlz&is 10 answer iu the negative^ 
Sareijr ibe tiie-sanased ciieek cf Buonaparte, his wrinkled 
brow, and yellow ere. the ceaseiess inquietude of his ner- 
T0i2f erstem. speak' do >es< plainly the character of his an- 
re$iin^ arobninn than his murders and his victories. It \» 
impossible, had Boouapare descended from a race of vege- 
table feeder>. that he couid have had either the inclination 
or the power to ascend the uhrone of the Bourbons. Thflr 
desire of tyranny could scarcely be excited in the individual, 
the power 10 tyrannize would certainly not be delegated 
by B society neither frenzied by inebriation, nor rendered 
impotent and irrational by disease. Pregnant indeed witb 
hiexhaastible calamity is the renunciation of instinct, as it 
coacernt oar physical nature ; arithmetic cannot enam*' 
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rate, nor reason saspect the multitadinons sources of disease 
in civilized life. Even common water, that apparently in- 
noxious jpo^um, when corrupted by the filth of populous 
cities, is a deadly and insidious destroyer/ Who can 
wonder that all the inducements, held out by God himself 
in the Bible, to virtue should have been vainer than a 
nurse's tale ; and that those dogmas, by which he has there 
excited and justified the most ferocious propensities, should 
have alone been deemed essential ; whilst Christians are 
in the daily practice of all those habits which have infected 
with disease and crime, not only the reprobate sons, but 
these favored children of the common Father's love. Om- 
nipotence itself could not save them from the consequenoes 
ofthis original and universal sin. 

There is no disease, bodily or mental, which adoption of 
vegetable diet and pure water has not infallibly mitigated, 
wherever the experiment has been fairly tried. Debility is 
gradually converted into strength, disease into healthful- 
ness : madness, in all its hideous variety, from the ravings 
of the fettered maniac, to the unaccountable irrationalities 
of ill-temper, that make a hell of domestic life, into a calm. 
and considerate evenness of temper, that alone might offeir 
a certain pledge of the future moral reformation of society. 
On a natural system of diet, old age would be our last and 
our only malady : the term of our existence wonldbe pro* 
tracted ; we should enjoy life, and no longer preclode oth- 
ers from the enjoyment of it: all sensational delights would 
be infiuitely more exquisite and perfect; the very sense of 
being would then be a continued pleasure, such as we now 
feel it in some few and favored moments of our youth.— 
By all that is sacred in onr hopes for the human race, I 
conjure those who love happiness and truth, to give a fair 
trial to the vegetable system. Reasoning is surely super- 
fluous on a subject whose merits an experience of six 
months would set forever at rest. But it is only among the 
enlightened and benevolent that so great a sacrifice of ap- 
petite and prejudice can be expected, even though iti olti* 
mate excellence should not admit of dispute. It it fonnd 
easier by the short-siohted victims of disease, to ^liate 
their torments, by mepcine, than to prevent them by regi 

* iambe*8 Reperti oo Cancer. 
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shape of a pint of porter, or a dram of gin, when appeasing 
the long protracted famine of the hard-working peasant's 
hungry babes. The quantity of nutritious vegetable mat- 
ter, consumed in fattening the carcase of an ox, would 
afford ten times the sustenance, undepraving indeed, and 
incapable of generating disease, if gathered immediately 
from the bosom of the earth. The most fertile districts of 
the habitable globe are now actually cultivated by men for 
animals at a delay and waste of aliment absolutely incapa- 
ble of calculation. It is only the wealthy that can, to any 
treat degree, even now, indulge the unnatural craving for 
ead flesh, and thry pay for the greater license of the pri- 
vilege, by subjection to supernumerary diseases. Again, 
the spirit of the nation that should take the lead in this 
great reform would insensible become agricultural : com- 
merce with all its vice, selfishness, and corruption, would 
gradually decline ; more natural habits would produce 
gentler manners, and the excessive complication of politi- 
cal relations would be so far simplified that every indivi- 
dual might feel and understand why he loved his countrv, 
and took a personal interest in its welfare. How would 
England, for example, depend on the caprices of foreign 
rulers, if she contamed within herself all the necessaries, 
«nd despised whatever they possessed of the luxuries of 
life 7 How could they starve her into compliance with 
their views ? Of what consequence would it be that they 
refused to take her woollen manufactures, when large and 
fertile tracts of the island ceased to be allotted to the waste 
t)f pasturage 7 On a natural system of diet, we should re- 
«qairo no spices from India; no wines from Portugal, S{>ain, 
:France, or Madeira ; none of those multitudinous articles 
'of luxury, for which every corner of the globe is rifled, and 
vrhich are the causes of so much individual rivalship, such 
calamitous and sanguinary national disputes. In the hi»- 
•tory of modern times, the avarice of aommercial monopoly, 
tio less than the ambition of weak and wicked chiefs, seems 
to have fomented the universal discord, to have added 
stubbornness to the mistakes of cabinets, and indocility to 
the infatuation of the people. Let it ever be remembered^ 
that it is the direct influence of commerce to make the In- 
terval between the richest and the poorest man, wider and 
ttiora ouconqaerable. Let it be remembered, that il^% 
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foe to every thing of real worth and excellence in the hu- 
man character. The odious and disgusting aristocracy of 
wealth, is hnilt upon the ruins of alt that is good in chival- 
ry or republicanism ; and luxury is the forerunner of a bar- 
barism scarce capable of cure. Id it impossible to realize 
a state of society, where all the energies of man Rhali be 
directed to the production of his solid happiness ? Cer- 
tainly, if this advantage (the object of all political specula- 
tion) be in any degree attainable, it is attainable only by a 
community, which holds out no factitious incentives to the 
avarice and ambition of the few, and which is internally 
organized for the liberty, security, and comfort of the ma- 
ny. None must be entrusted with power (and money is 
the completcst species of power) who do not stand pledged 
to use it exclusively for the general benefit. But the use 
of animal flesh and fermented liquors, directly militates 
with this equality of the rights of man. The peasant can- 
not gratify these fashionable cravings without leaving his 
family to star\'e. Without disease and war, those sweep- 
ing curtailers of population, pa^sturage would include a 
waste too |;reat to be afforded. The labor requisite to sup- 
port a family is far lighter* than is usually supposed. The- 
petisantry work, not only for themselves, but for the aiisto- 
cracy, tbe army, and the manufacturers. 

The advantage of a reform in diet is obviously greater 
than that of any other. It strikes at ihc root of the evil. 
To remedy the abuses of legislation, before we annihilate' 
the propensities by which they are produced, is to suppose;, 
that by taking away the effect, tlie cause will cease to ope- 
rate. But the efficacy of this system depends entirely oni 
the proselytism of individuals, and grounds its merits, as a 
benefit to the community, upon the total change of the 
dietetic habits in its members. It proceeds securely from 

* It has come under tbe author's experience, that some of 
the workmen on an embankment in North Wales who, in con- 
«Snuence of the inabrhiy of the proprietor to r)HVtr.em, seldom 
received their waaes, liafe supported la. pc families by culliva- 
^nesmall 8,)0t8 of sterile ground by rrjoonlighl. JiMhe notes 
o Pra^i'8 poem, " Bread of the PouiV* is an account of an ,n- 
lu ■^•,"" Lhnrpr. who. by woikmg in a smull garden beforo 
Ker hU X'. IIX .uaiaed tola enmWe '.lau «f ind^ 
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a tiiimber of particular cases to one that is universal, and 
has this advantage over the contrary mode, that one errof 
does not invalidate all that has gone before. 

Let not too iniieh. however, be expected from this ays* 
tem. The healthiest among us is not exempt from heredi* 
tary disease. The most symmetrical, athletic, and long 
lived is a being inexpressibly inferior to what be would 
have been had not the unnatural habits of his ancestors 
Accumulated for him a certain portion of malady and de- 
formity. In the most perfect specimen of civilized maoi 
something is still found wanting by the physiological critic 
Can a return to nature, then, instantaneously eradicate 
predispositions that have been slowly taking root in the 
silence of innumerable ages? — Indubitably not. All that I 
contend for is, that from the moment of the relinquishing 
all Unnatural habits, no new disease is generated ; and that 
the predisposition to hereditary maladies gradually perishes 
Tor want of its accustomed supply. In cases of consnmp- 
Vion, cancer.gout, asthma, and scrofula, such is the invarir 
'able tendency of a diet of vegetables and pure water. 

Those who may be induced by these remarks to give 
'the vegetable system a fair trial, should in the first place, 
'date the commencement ol their practice, from the mo- 
ment of their conviction. All depends upon breaking 
,'^through a pernicious habit resolutely, and at once. Dr» 
Trotter asserts, that no drunkard was ever reformed by 
gradually relinquishing his dram.^ Animal flesh in its ei- 
lects on the human stomach, is analogous to a dram. Tt is 
similar to the kind, though differing in the degree, of its 
operation. The proselyte to a pure diet, must be warned 
to expect a temporary diminution of muscular strength* 
The subtraction of a powerful stimulus will suffice to ac- 
count for this event. But it is only temporary, and is suo- 
ceeded by an equable capability for exertion, far surpassing 
bis former various and fluctuating strength. Above all, he 
vriW acquire an easiness of breathing, by which such exer- 
tion is pcrfoi'med, with a remarkable exemption from that 
painful and difBcult panting now felt by almost ever/ onm, 
af\er hastily climbing an ordinary mountain. He will b» 
equally capable of bodily exertion or mental «.^^V>ft»^'^ 

- ^3ee Tixttfet on the Nervooi Teiiif>et%meiilu 



afttr m before hat aiiDple meal. He will leel wn^ pfjji 
mtntdio eieeis hf orainarj diet Irritabifity, tbe dbf 
'euBiiqiieate of ezbaiiftingatiinali. wouldyiela to ifaepoi 
er of mtnnl and tranqaU irajyulsen. He will no Untif 
pine under the letbaifj of eiimit, that anconqaerable Wt 
f tee aa of life, more to be dreaded than death itaelf. 1 
win eaeape the epidemie madaeai whieh broodi qrer 
•WB injariottt notions of the 0eilji and " realistes the 1^ 
that pneata and beldans feicn." Erery man forn^ aa 
were hia god from hia own cnaraeter ; to the divinity of oi 
of aimple nabita, no offering would be more accept|l 
4kmm the bappineaa of hia oreatitrea. He would be inm 
%le of bating or perseenting othera for the love of God.* 
He will find, moieoTer, a ajatem of simple diet to be 
eya t a m of perleet epieuriam. He will no longer be ioei 
madly oeenpied in blunting and destroying Siose oiga 
ftom wbieb he esneeia hia gratification. The pleasurea 
mie to be derired from a dinner of potatoes, beans, pei 
tnmipa, lettuces, with a desert of apples, gooseberni 
eurranttii raspberries, and, in winter, oranges, apples, ai 
pears, is far greater than ia supposed. Those who Wi 
until they can eat this plain fare with the sauce of appeti 
will aoareely join with the hypocritical sensualist at a Lo 
Mayor'a feaat, who declaims against the pleasures of tl 
labia. Solomon kept a thousand concubines, and own 
in despair that all was vanity. The man whose happinc 
is constituted by the society of one amiable woman, won 
find aome diffijcuhy in svmpathizing with the disappoii 
ment of this Tonerable debauchee. 

I address myself not only to the young enthusiast, ti 
ardent devotee of truth and virtue, the pure and passiona 
moralist, yet nnvitiated by the contagion of the world, t 
will embrace a pure system, from its abstract truth, its bea 
ty, its aimplicity, and its promise of wide-extended benefi 
unless custom has turned poison into food, he will hate tl 
brutal pleasurea of the chase by instinct ; it will be a co 
templation full of horror and disappointment to his min 
that beings capable of the aentlest and most admirafa 
aympathiea, should take delight in the death-paogs and k 
Convulsions of dying animals. The elderly man, who 
vmhA baa. been poisoned by intemperance, or who h 
bred with apparent moderation, and is afflicted with a v 
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rietf of painfbl mahidiesi wonld find his aeconntin a bene' 
ficial chance, prodaced withoat the risk of poisonons me* 
dieine9. 'fbe mother to whom the perpetual restlessness 
of disease, and nnaecoiintable deaths incident to her chil- 
dren, arei the eanses of incnrable unhappiness, would on 
this diet experience the satisfaction of beholding their per- 
petual health and natural playfulness.* 

The most valuable lives are daily de8tro;fed by diseases, 
that it is dangerous to palliate and impossible to cure by 
medicine. How much longer will man continue to pimp . 
for the gluttony of death, his most insidious, implacable,' 
and eternal foe ? 

" Yon appl/ the term wild to lions, panthers, and ser- 
pents, yet in your own savage slaughters, yon far surpass 
them in ferocity, for the blood shed by them is a matter of 

necessity, and requisite for their subsistence. 

• « • « » 

" That man is not by nature destined to devour animal 
food, is evident from the construction of the human frame, 
which bears no resemblance to wild beasts or birds of prey. 
Man is not provided with claws or talons, with sharpness 
of fang or tusk, so well adapted to tear and lacerate; nor 
is his stomach so well bracea and muscular, nor his animal 
spirits so warm as to enable him to digest this solid mass of 
animal flesh. On the contrary, nature has made his teeth 
smooth, his mouth narrow, and his tongue sofl; and has 
contrived bjr the slowness of his digestion, to divert him 

* See Mr. Newton's book* His children are the most beau- 
tiful and healthy creatures it is ponible to conceive : the girls 
are perfect models for a sculptor; their dispositions are also 
itie^ most gentle and coBciliating ; the juaicious trentment 
which they experience in other poiotB, majr be a correlative 
cause of this- In the first five years of their life, of 18,000 
children that are horn, 7,500 die of various diseases, and how 
many more of those that survive are not rendered miserable by 
maladies not immediately mortal 7 The quality and quantity 
of a woman's milk are materially injured by the use of dead 
flesh. In an island, near Icelaira, where no vegetable • are to 
got, the children invariably die of tetanus, before they are three . 
weeks old, and the population is supplied from the main land* 
"Sir O, MaekenxU*9 hUtory of XctloivdU ^«a liNsf^ "CsaxV^^ 
tluip. I p. Sa, 54, 56, 
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from devoarioga ipeeies of food so ill-adapted to hii ftauM 

and conscimtiun. But if you will still maintain, that each 

it jour natural mode ofsubsistance, then follow natore in 

your mode of kilting yonr prey, and employ neither knife, 

hammpr, or halchet, but like wolves, beara, and lions, 

■eize an ox with TOur teeth, grasp a boar round the body* 

or tear asunder a iamb or a hare, and like the aaraga triMf 

derour them still panting in the agonies of death. 

« • • • « 

'* We carry our luxury still farther by the variety of san- 
.ces and seasonings which we add to our beastly banquets, 
mixing tofether oil. wine, honey, pickles, Tmegar, and 
Syrian aud Arabian ointments and perfomea, aa if we 
intended to bury aud embalm the carcases on which we 
feed. The difficulty or digesting such a mass of matter re« 
duced in our stomachs to a state of liquefaction and putre- 
faction, is the souice of endless disorders in the hnmaa 

frame. 

« • « « « 

" First of all, the wild raischieTous animals were sel^ted 
for food, and then the birds and fishes were dragged to 
slaughter; next the human appetite directed itself against 
the laborious ox, the useful and fleece-bearing sheep, and 
the cock, the guardian of the house. At last by this prepa- 
ratory discipline, man became matured for human massa* 
cres, slaughters and wars.'' Plautus, 



THE END. 
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